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Bryce’s ‘‘ American Commonwealth” has promptly, by the consent of all critics, taken rank as the ablest, fairest, most complete work on 


America ever published. The retail price has been $6.00, Jobbers have had to pay for it $4.50. 


sold in America. The edition we offer is 


At these rates 20,000 copies have been 


NOT A “PIRATED” EDITION, 


as was falsely assumed by Z%e Evening Post and The Nation ; 


but it is the complete authorized edition, published by Macmillan & Co., and 
printed from plates in England. We make this offer by virtue ‘of a special arrangement with Macmillan & Co. 


in all respects, printing, binding, and contents, as the book regularly on sale hitherto in the book-stores for $6.00. 


It is exactly the same edition 


!A REMARKABLE OFFER! —!A REMARKABLE OFFER! 


Zo New Subscribers for THE LITERARY DIGEST, at $3.00, we will send ‘‘ The American Commonwealth” (2 vols., cloth, 1520 pp.) for 
$2.00 additional. That is, for $5.00 we will send THE LirERARY DiG ast for one year and ‘‘ The American Commonwealth,” postage prepaid. 


Those. Now Subscribers to THE LITERARY DIGEST can send us $5.00, and we will send ‘‘ The American Commonwealth ” 
paid), and in addition extend their subscription one year beyond the time for which it is now paid. 
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NOTICE WHAT IS SAID OF THE BOOK: 


New York Times: “ His work rises at once to an eminent place among 
studies of great nations and their institutions. It is, so far as America goes, a 
work unique in scope, spirit, and knowledge. There is nothing like it anywhere 
extant, nothing that approaches it.” 


Pall Mall Gazette: ‘ The event of the year in the literary world 
in the publication by Messrs. Macmillan of Mr. Bryce’s monumental work on ‘The 
American Commonwealth,’ a work remarkable alike for penetration of 
judgment, for felicity of style, and for solidity of research.” 


New York Suan: “ We understate the facts when we say that De Tocque- 
ville’s survey of our political and social framework cannot be compared, in point 
of wide knowledge and wise comment, with‘ The American Commonwealth’ by 
James Bryce.”’ 


Boston Herald: ‘ This is the mo3* complete, compact, and detailed account 
of the American Commonwealth that has yet been written by any native or by 
any writer whatsoever. Between Englishmen and Americans this work is 
an indissoluble bond of union.” 

Chicago Daily News: ‘He understands America, her institutions, and 
her people, as no other English author has ever understood them. His grasp of 
the subject is admirable, his analyses are searching. Enough has been 
said to show that Mr. Bryce’s book 1s a remarkable one. Every American should 
read it.” 

New York Tribune: “This work will be invaluable . . . to the 
American citizen who wishes something more than a superficial knowledge of the 
political system under which he lives and the differences between it and those of 
other countries.”’ 








FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 


AN IMPORTANT LIBEL SUIT. 


A Statement from the Publishers of “The 
Literary Digest” Concerning Re- 
cent Charges Made by “The 
Evening Post.” 


On Thursday, April 2, a libel suit for $100,000 was instituted against 
The Evening Post and The Nation (under the same management as 
The Evening Post) by Dr. I. K. Funk, senior member of the firm of 
Funk & Wagnalls, publishers of THE LITERARY DiGEsT. As the false 
charges out of which this suit has grown had particular reference toan 
offer made to subscribers of THE LITERARY DiGEsT, the readers of 
this journal are entitled to the following statement of the facts in the 
case: 

The immediate cause of the suit was an editorial that appeared in 
The Evening Post, April 1, which began as follows: 

‘We did not know when we wrote yesterday that the Rev. Dr. Funk, 
besides renewing his piracy of Black’s ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ which 
he solemnly promised to abandon some months ago, was also engaged, 
along with a brother rascal in Chicago, in stealing James Bryce’ s ‘ Ameri- 
can Commonw ealth. ? But here is the reverend gentleman’s advertisement 
af his own shame : 








a aioe a quotation of two paragraphs from a circular letter 
sent out by Funk & Wagnalls. The opening words of this circular 
letter were underscored and were as follows : 

‘‘Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth’ was published less than two years 
ago. The retail price has been $6.00. The largest jobbers have had to 
pay for it . At these prices 20,000 copies have been sold in 
America. If you want the complete work, regular authorized eiz- 
doliar edition, for $2.00, this is your chance.” 


Here, it will be noticed, in these first few lines, the announcement is 
emphasized that this is the ‘‘ regular authorized edition” of ‘‘ The 
American Commonwealth.” Further on the letter states more 
explicitly still that ‘‘ this offer is made by special and exclusive arrange- 
ment with Prof. Bryce’s English publishers.” And still again, to 
avoid all possible reason for mistake, the letter repeats : 

‘“*Remember this is the authorized edition of Bryce’s ‘ American Com- 
monwealth,’ printed from the plates in England, identically the same in all 
oy as the edition that has been selling regularly on the market for 


It would seem, therefore, that no one, with a copy of this letter at 
hand, could have had any sufficient reason for assailing Funk & 
Wagnalls for publishing a ‘‘ piratical” edition of Mr. Bryce’s work. 
And yet the editor of 7’e Evening Post, with that letter in hand, after 
quoting so much as answers his purpose, makes the following 

comments : 

‘“*Comment on Dr. Funk’s conduct would evidently be wasted on him, 
but we do ask his clerical brethren and his fellow-Christians in the church 
in which he worships, in all seriousness, whether they can possibly allow a 
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business such as his is to be carried on by a divine 
of their denomination without remonstrance or 
disclaimer ? ” 

This editorial appeared in 7he Evening Post, 
April 1. On the following morning suit for 
libel was instituted by Dr. Funk and the papers 
served. On the same day, April 2, 7'%%e Nation 
contained a similar statement in a slightly 
modified, but equally erroneous, form. On the 
day following (April 3) Zhe Evening Post 
acknowledged its error, but did so in a way 
fully as Offensive as the original misstatement, 
attempting to excuse itself by a new and equally 
false assumption that implied a previous decep- 
tion of the public by Funk & Wagnalls in their 
advertisement of ‘‘ The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.” 

But this does not indicate the full extent of 
The Evening Post's offense against the truth, 
or of its apparent malignity. On the day pre- 
ceding the appearance of the editorial referring 
to our offer of Bryce’s ‘‘ American Common- 
wealth,” an editorial attack was made upon 
Funk & Wagnalls (or rather on the senior 
member of the house, since the editor has 
insisted throughout on making his abuse as 
personal as possible) fully as unwarrantable as 
the one already described. This previous 
attack was in an editorial entitled ‘‘ Capping 
the Climax.” From it we quote as follows: 

‘¢ * Now or never,’ is probably the cry in man 
a pirate’s cave. In three months more they will 
have to pay for all the —_ 7 deal in, and 
the prospect is naturally bitter, and as much hay 
a pease le must be made while the sun shines. 

impression is confirmed by the new offer of 
Funk & Ly eye to supply re-subscribers to their 
paper, The Voice, during the next thirty days, with 
a piratical reprint of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ known as the ‘ Allen reprint,’ at. $45. The 
Rev. Dr. Funk describes this reprint as follows in 
his advertisement :’’ 

Then follows an extract from an advertise- 
ment of the ‘ Britannica,” which appeared 
March 26 in Zhe Voice (p. 11), another journal 
published by Funk & Wagnalls. This adver- 
tisement had printed at the bottom, in large 
black type, the words: ‘‘ The Henry G. Allen 
Company, 739-741 Broadway, New York.” 
It was an advertisement that came to Zhe Voice 
in the regular course of business, has been 
paid for in cash at the regular rates, and there 
is no connection whatever between Funk & 
Wagnalls, either as a house or as individuals, 
with the Allen Co., and nothing whatever in 
the advertisement to indicate that it emanated 
from this house (as, of course, it did not). 
And yet Zhe Post, which has itself time and 
again inserted conspicuous advertisements of 
the same reprint ‘‘ Britannica,” as well as of 
another reprint edition, after quoting just so 
much of the advertisement as suits its purpose, 
goes on to add: 

‘There is not in the annals of crime or fraud 
payers | droller than the boastful and public way 
in which these Pirates describe the proceeds of 
their depredations. Usually stolen goods are 
hidden away, melted down, or in some way made 
difficult of identification ; but the first thing the 
book thief does is to advertise himself as a re- 
ceiver doing a roaring business, and describing in 
detail his last haul. This advertisement of the 
Rev. Dr. Funk’s, too, is, comically enough, 
headed; ‘ This Caps the Climax.’ which is true ; 
but Dr. Funk is the last man from whom we 
should expect to hear it, considering the confes- 
sions and promises of amendment which he made 
when he was called to account for his first depre- 
dation on the Messrs. Blaek.”’ 

This of course places Funk & Wagnalls 
before the public in the utterly false light of 
having broken their word. A single inquiry 
from 7‘ke Post to this house would have set it 
right if it had cared to be set right. No such 
inquiry was made. In apparent malignance 
an indictment was hurled here, as on the 
following day, with the evidence of its falsity 
staring the writer in the face as he made it. 

This is the genesis of what promises to be a 





very important suit. We think all candid men 
will agree with Zhe Commercial Advertiser (the 
recognized medium of the old American pub- 
lishing houses for their formal announcements) 
when it says: 

“We doubt if any will be greatly surprised to 
learn that a certain enterprising publisher, who 
a has been abused in most extraordinary 
fashion by our querulous neighbor, The Hvening 
Post, has entered suit for libel against that news- 
paper.” 

A word now about the position of this house 
in regard to so-called ‘‘ piratical” reprints of 
foreign books. The impression has been 
created, in certain quarters, that we have been 
especially active in reprinting unauthorized 
editions of such books. Whe truth is, 
and we challenge contradiction, 
that not one of the leading pub- 
lishing houses in New York has 
kept itself freer from the hand- 
ling of unauthorized reprints. 

In the absence of international copyright (an 
absence we have always deplored and used our 
best energies to remedy) it has been a business 
impossibility for American publishers to treat 
with foreign authors on the same terms as 
with American authors, for the simple reason 
that in one case protection was afforded by the 
law against rival editions, and in the other case 
no such protection was afforded. It has been 
the custom of Funk & Wagnalls, in publishing or 
handling reprints of foreign works, to remit to 
the foreign author, as an honorarium, an equit- 
able proportion of the profits. Time and again 
letters have been received from these authors, 
expressing their grateful surprise that there 
was at least one house in America with what 
they were pleased to call such a high standard 
of honor. In but one case, in the course of 15 
years, was such an honorarium declined. 

Last Fall, Mr. Putnam, in his reply to Dr. 
Crosby’s remonstrance against the injustice of 
singling out our house for attack along this 
line, echoed the abuse of 7he Evening Post. 
In reply we agreed to prove to a Commit- 
tee of three disinterested business men that 
we have paid from the foundation of our house 
more money on an average to foreign authors 
for every copy of a foreign book sold by us 
than Mr. Putnam’s firm has paid. In default 
of our ability to prove this, we agreed to pay 
$1,000 into the treasury of the International 
Copyright League. If we did prove it, Mr. 
Putnam was to pay $1,000 into the same treas- 
ury. We all know that none of the old pub- 
lishing houses has been habitually fairer to 
foreign authors than has Mr. Putnam's firm; 
and yet that challenge was not accepted. 
Again and again, during these months of mis- 
representation by Zhe Evening Post, we have 
asserted, and challenged to the test, that we 
have paid on an average more than doudle as 
much in royalty on sales of foreign books as 
any of the old houses has paid. The fight of 7‘%e 
Lvening Post against us began over our sale of 
the Britannica. The head and front of that 
matter is this: We did not reprint the Britan- 
nica. For the space of three weeks last June 
we sold copies of the work which had been 
printed by another house. We sent to the 
holders of the European copyright what we 
thought a fair per cent. on our sales, amount- 
ing in ali to £300 ($1,500). When we received 
word from the European house that it could 
not accept the money, we instantly, at a heavy 
sacrifice, stopped selling the work. Since that 
day (July 1, 1890), we have not sold a copy. 
Had we continued our sales and remitted no 
money to Europe, we would have done nothing 
that differed in the least from the principle 
adopted by nearly all our leading and most 
reputable publishers, on whose catalogues are 
to be found to-day scores of these unauthorized 
reprints. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS. 
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TheLibrary of AmericanLiterature 


By E.C.STED- 
MAN and E.M. 
HUTCHINSON 


It will pay you to find out by writing to C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th ST., NEW YORK. |] 





Iidliges. YON 
Hlorsford’s Acid Phosphate, ° 


Prepared according to the directions cf Prof. E. N. 
. HORSFORD. 


This preparation promotes digestion 
without injury, and is pleasant to the 
taste. 

It consists of phosphoric acid combined 
with the phosphates, forming an im- 
portant and active principle and essen- 
tialelement of the gastric juice of the 
stomach. This fluid is necessary to a 
perfect digestion, and if the stomach is 
not supplied with it, indigestion will 
result. 

Dr. E. V. WRIGHT, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., says: 


‘*The peculiar combination of phosphates renders 
it most valuable in the treatment of digestive dis- 
orders.”’ 


Dr. E. J. WILLIAMSON, St. Louis, Mo., 
says: 

‘*Marked beneficial results in imperfect digestion.” 

Dr. F. G. McGavock, McGavock, Arx., 
says: 

“It acts beneficially in obstinate indigestion.”’ 


Descriptive pamphlet sent free on ap- 
plication to 


Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.I. 





Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be Sure the word 
‘*HORSFORD’S” is PRINTED 
onthelabel. All others are spuri- 
ous. NEVER SOLD IN BULKE. 


SAVE YOUR HEELS AND 
One Dollar in repairs on every pair of 
shoes. Don't go lop-sided when a simple 


device preventing it, is eg reach, 
Send 10c. for sample, or 50c. for a 6-pair 
“outfit”? of SANFORD’S PERFECT 
HEEL PROTECTORS. _Woodman 
Co., P. O. Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 














OUNG’S GREAT ANALYTICAL 
CONCORDANCE TO THE BIBLE. 


On an entirely new plan. Containing every word in 
alphabetical order, arranged under its Hebrew or 
Greek original, with the literal meaning of each and 
its pronunciation. Exhibiting about 311,000 refer- 
ences, marking 30,000 various readings in the New 
Testament. Designedfor the simplest reader of the 
English Bible. By Robert Young, LL.D. Fourth 
revised authorized edition, printed on heavy paper. 
One large volume, 4to, cloth, $5.00; sheep, $6.00; 
French imitation morocco, $7.00; half morocco, $9.00; 
full morocco, $12.00. Carriage free. 

( This is the only authorized edition in America. 

Cruden’s Concordance is child’s play compared with 
this gigantic production.—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 


NGLISH HYMNS: THEIR AU- 
THORS AND HISTORY. 


This volume cites in alphabetical order the first lines 
of over 1,500 hymns, English and American. 
Under each is given a biographical sketch of the author, 
circumstances attending its composition, and incidents 
in connection with its use. By Rev. Samuel W. Duf- 
field. 8vo, fine English cloth, 675 pp., $3.00. 

“This is by far the most complete, accurate and 
thorough work of its kind on either side of the Atlan- 
tic.”’— Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 

** A noble volume, a monument to the author’s taste, 
learning and faithful industry.”—Z. C. Stedman. 


Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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‘TPhe Reviews. 
POLITICAL. 


THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 
THE Hon. JEREMIAH M. Rusk, UNITED STATES SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE. 
North American Review, New York, April. 

MAKE use of the opportunity offered me to address a 
large circle of readers who, it is to be feared, rarely come 
into close touch with a farmer, or with one who can speak for 

farmers. It is, then, as a farmer that I speak. 

The events of the past year or two have emphasized the 
existence of the widespread movement among the farmers of 
the country towards more active participation in public affairs ; 
and the average American citizen, accustomed to regard great 
cities as the centres of political activity, has been astonished 
that the movement could grow to such mammoth proportions 
without atttracting his attention. It was the ignorant indiffer- 
ence of the dwellers in the valley below the dam to the con- 
Stantly increasing weight of the waters which it restrained. 
Not until the dam is broken and the water surges down the 
valley, sweeping all before it, do they realize its weight and 
force. 

I believe the farmer in politics has come to stay. 








I believe 


that in spite of possible, nay, inevitable blunders on the part of 
men comparatively untried in public affairs, the presence and 
influence of the farmer in politics will ultimately prove bene- 
ficial to the country at large. Labor finds ready sympathy 
with the farmer; not sentimental sympathy merely, but the 
practical sympathy of the man accustomed to labor from dawn 
to sundown for many months in the year, and who is not 
likely, therefore, to advocate any Utopian theories. On the 
other hand, capital need fear no illegitimate onslaughts upon 
the rights of property from men who own their homes, till their 
own acres, and get their living by the careful administra- 
tion of the little property they possess. In the face of this 
great movement on the part of the farmers, every thoughtful 
American citizen who loves his country should ask himself the 
question, What is the duty of the hour? 

To those who, like myself, are able to contrast, from practical} 
experience the methods of farming as practiced in the forties 
with the vastly improved methods and facilities prevalent in 
the eighties, it would certainly seem, did not actual experience 
show the contrary, that the farmer in the United States should 
to-day be among our most prosperous citizens, and that his 
advance in material welfare should have been fully equal to 
that in any other line of life. The fact that this is not so, is 
sufficient to excite surprise, and to suggest that things are not 
altogether as they should be. 

As to the grounds of the farmers’ discontent, I find among 
the non-agricultural classes a disposition to decry the extent 
of agricultural depression, and to magnify the farmers’ disposi- 
tion to complain. They appeal to comparative statistics to 
show that, even though there has been a general lowering in 
the prices of many agricultural products in recent years, nota- 
bly in cereal and animal products, yet such reduction has not 
been considerable, but is greatly exaggerated by the well-known 
disposition of farmers to bewail their condition unduly. They 
forget that to the victim of lower prices the importance of the 
percentage of reduction can be justly estimated only by com- 
parison. Three, four, or even five per cent. will seem trifling to 
the man who measures his ordinary profits by 15, 20, 25, or even 
30 per cent.; but to the man whose profits rarely exceed 
three or four per cent. a reduction of five per cent. cuts to the 
quick. Our farmers’ profits are very small, and a very slight 
reduction in prices, especially if the low prices prevail for two 
or three years consecutively, entails most serious consequences 
to the producer. 

Others, again, who were brought up on farms, point out, as 
a convincing argument, that in their boyhood farmers were 
not nearly so well off as they are to-day. These gentlemen 
seem to be oblivious to the fact that what applies to the farmer 
in this respect applies with far greater force to all classes of 
our Citizens; that it is absurd to expect a citizen of this great 
and enormously wealthy nation to be content in a condition 
which compares unfavorably with that of other classes of his 
fellow-citizens, simply because, out of this vast increment of 
wealth, he has had a small share, and is consequently in many 
respects better off than his father was. 

The burden of the farmers’ complaint is that, in the general 
distribution of good things, the greater proportion of increased. 
wealth and prosperity has accrued mainly to other than the 
agricultural classes. Moreover, the farmer is, by reason of 
greater intelligence and better opportunities for observation, 
realizing more than ever before the truth so often told him by 
the glib-tongued orators, that his occupation—agriculture—is. 
the real basis of national prosperity. Agriculture is not only 
the source of all our national prosperity, but the very basis and 
foundation of the entire national superstructure. The surest 
guarantee tothe stability of any government is the enjoyment of 
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equal privileges by all classes of its citizens, and a just distribution 
among them of the benefits, as well as the burdens, of the 
political structure. Not the wealth of the few, but the well- 
being of the many, must be our chief concern. 

The farmers at least know their own condition. Of what use 
is it for you—public men, merchants, manufacturers, bankers, 
preachers, teachers, professional men, whose occupations 
depend upon the success and prosperity of the foundation 
industry of all—to decry the remedies the farmers suggest, if 
ignorance of their true condition and needs makes it impossi- 
bie for you to suggest a remedy? For the last twenty-five 
years you have been neglecting the farmer and his needs, 
and letting agriculture take care of itself and him. All 
other classes and all other interests and industries (which 
owe their existence solely to agriculture) have received your 
consideration and been the objects of your special study. Is it 
surprising, then, that, as the result of your selfishness, the 
farmer should be indisposed to trust any one but himself? 

_Is-it not the duty of the hour for you, as intelligent, patriotic 
American citizens, to undertake at once a thoughtful study of 
American agriculture, to acquaint yourselves with the needs 
and conditions of American farmers? You should remember 
that this country has five million farms, on which ten million 
workers toil unremittingly ; and remember, too, that one-half 
of the population of this country is dependent directly upon 
the fruits of their labors, and that the prosperity of all other 
industries depends on their well-being. 





THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF THE PURITANS. 
PROFESSOR HERBERT L. OsGoopD. 
Political Science Quarterly, New York, March. 


HE New England Puritans did not invent the political 
theories to which they gave expression, any more than 
they did the system of theology which they defended. They 
were not original in either case. They were simply a part ofa 
great movement, the wing of an army. The essentials of their 
creed, the political ideas which they hoped to realize, they 
brought with them across the ocean. 

Calvin's /zstitutes was the chief religious and political text- 
book of the English Puritans. By Calvin they were led back 
to the Bible, and from his point of view they saw the history 
of the early Church. Asa religious sect, they followed their 
leader very closely; and when circumstances made them a 
political party, the courses of policy which they followed were 
wholly consistent with the principles of policy to be found in 
the works of the Genevan Reformer. Calvin was lawyer and 
theologian combined. His views concerning the State were in 
harmony with his theory of Church government. He taught 
that both Church and State were of divine origin. Like the 
medizval theologians, he compared the one to the body, the 
other to the soul of man. This implied that, though the two 
have different functions, an organic connection exists between 
them. It is the work of the Church to create a perfect Chris- 
tian society, and the State must furnish the necessary external 
conditions. 

Calvin began by affirming that the functions of State and 
Church were radically different; but before the discussion 
closed, he taught that it was the duty of the magistrate to 
enforce obedience to both tables of the law. The logical result 
of the first position is universal tolerance; the second princi- 
ple, if carried into practice, leads to the establishment of a State 
Church with punishment for non-conformity. How the two 
doctrines were to be reconciled, Calvin did not attempt to 
show. Among the forms of government, Calvin preferred aris- 
tocracy, or better still a combination of that with democracy. 


He was by nature an aristocrat, and on all occasions showed 


his jealousy of purely democratic rule. There was no place in 
his system for the recognition of monarchy by divine right. 
That theory was totally inconsistent with his views. In his 
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opinion monarchy should guarantee popular liberty, and 
magistrates should be appointed to check the excesses of the 
king. 

When Calvin undertook to establish a model Christian 
commonwealth at Geneva, he drew up both the civil and the 
religious code, and procured their acceptance by the city. 
After they went into operation, he devoted himself to the work 
of enforcing obedience. Offenses, moral and civil, private and 
public, were classed together, and punished with the greatest 
severity. The functions of Church and State were wholly con- 
founded. Heretics were condemned, and handed over to the 
magistrates for execution. All the institutions of society—art, 
education, law, industry, family life—were, as far as possible. 
made to bend to ecclesiastical interests. The result was that, 
instead of toleration, the most extreme intolerance prevailed, 
Instead of the separation of Church from State being realized, 
the Church became supreme, and a theocracy was established, at 
the head of which, as its human representative, stood Calvin 
himself. Though he had been trained to the civil law, he 
carried into execution a system which, in spirit and often in 
the very letter, was an exact reproduction of the Mosaic code. 

The result of these teachings of Calvin in Scotland and 
England was Presbyterianism, which was an aristocratic system 
in Church and State. In England, however, after the persecu- 
tion by Elizabeth, in 1570, there grew up, alongside of Presby- 
terianism, the Independents, who maintained the theo-y of 
the organization of the individual church, supplemented by 
the possible introduction of synods, This view was held by 
Smith, Ainsworth, and Robinson, who, early in the reign of 
James I., fled to Holland. Of these, Robinson inclined to, 
though he did not adopt, the doctrine of universal religious 
toleration. The prevalent theory, however, among the 
Separatists in Holland was, that the State, for its own sake, 
must see that a pure worship was maintained, that all attended 
public religious exercises, and that gross offenses against 
religion were punished. 

The emigrants by the Mayflower took with them to Plymouth 
their views of the English Separatists in Holland. With 
these emigrants Church and State were identical. Though no 
law was passed which excluded householders who were not 
church members from the franchise, still, only those could 
become householders who obtained the approval of the 
governor and his council. 

The settlers of Massachusetts left England just as the Puri- 
tans were becoming a political party. As soon as these settlers 
arrived at Salem, they adopted the Independent form of church 
government. The same course was followed in the formation 
of all the other churches. 

The political theory which first came to the front in Massa- 
chusetts and which dominated its policy for half a century was 
moderately aristocratic. Cotton, in 1634, said, “ Democracy I 
do not conceive that ever God did ordain as a fit government, 
either for Church or Commonwealth.” The Massachusetts 
theory of the relation between Church and State was thoroughly 
Calvinistic. In Massachusetts the ecclesiastical did not so 
completely overmaster the political as at Geneva, but it was 
chiefly because the resistance to the policy of the clergy was 
not so great. As it was, however, until about 1660 the theo- 
cratic element distinctly predominated. When any public 
question came before the magistrates or General Court, the 
advice of the clergy was sought and almost universally fol- 
lowed. As at Geneva, the result was a narrow, forced and one- 
sided development. But there were other tendencies which 
were destined tu develop, until they swept away the oligarchy 
and the type of society which it had established. 

The democratic tendency appeared in conflict with the 
clergy and magistrates of Massachusetts on various occasions 
from its first settlement to the forfeiture of the charter in 1684. 
One manifestation of the democratic spirit was the demand 
for a code of laws. This was persistently urged until, in 1641, 
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after the work of the Long Parliament in England had made it 
safe, the Body of Liberties was published and went into force. 
In 1644 the deputies were organized into a separate House. 
They were now ina position which enabled them vigorously 
to support the popular cause. The impulse towards democracy 
came not only from the freemen, but from those who, because 
of religious opinion, had been excluded from active citizen- 
ship. The clergy opposed the efforts of the deputies to obtain 
liberty, and were successful, prolonging the control of the 
clerical party for a generation. But after the Restoration, the 
Crown interfered, andthe Puritan leaders were forced to yield. 
All freeholders were admitted to full citizenship and the old 
ecclesiastical policy was abandoned. 


THE FATE OF THE ELECTION BILL. 
SENATOR GEORGE F. HOAr. 
Forum, New York, Aprid. 

N December, 1889, the Republican party succeeded to the 
legislative power for the first time in sixteen years. It was 
claimed by that party that the House of Representatives as 
constituted for fourteen years of that time, and the presidency 
when occupied by Mr. Cleveland, represented nothing but 
usurpation, by which, 1n large districts of the country, the will 
of the people had been defeated. The Chicago convention of 
1888 placed the subject foremost in its platform, devoting to it 

three resolutions, as follows: 


‘“We reaffirm our unswerving devotion to the personal rights and 


liberties of citizens in all States and Territories in the Union, and especially to the 
supreme and sovereign right of every lawful citizen, rich or poor, native or 
foreign-born, white or black, to cast one free ballot in public elections and to 
have that ballot duly counted. 

‘* We hold that a free and honest public ballot and just and equal representation 
of all the people to be the foundations of our republican government, and demand 
effective legislation to secure integrity and purity of elections, which are the 
fountains of all public authority. 

““ We charge that the present administration and the Democratic majority in 
Congress owe their existence to the suppression of the ballot by a criminal nullifi- 
cation of the Constitution and the laws of the United States.” 

Republicans might be men who favored a high tariff ora low 
tariff, free raw material or a duty on everything that can profit- 
ably be produced here, silver currency or bimetallism ; but these 
resolutions were accepted everywhere as constituting the very 
definition of Republicanism. 

It is not to be doubted that the ‘‘effective legislation” 
demanded by the Chicago platform meant legislation by Con- 
gress. The convention was announcing the purpose of a 
national party in regard to national elections. The Republi- 
cans having elected the President and a majority in Congress, 
many Bills to secure honest elections of members of the House 
were introduced in the Senate during the short session begin- 
ning December, 1888, and referred to the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. A satisfactory Bill was ready to be 
reported early in February, 1890. But in the meantime the 
House of Representatives had appointed a committee charged 
with a similar duty ; and as the measure concerned the elec- 
tion of members of the House, the Senate committee held back 
its Bill, awaiting the action of the House. On July 15, 1890, 
the House sent to the Senate a Bill which dealt not only with 
the matter of elections but with the selection of juries and 
some important kindred subjects. The Senate committee 
struck out everything not bearing directly on elections, miti- 
gated the severity of the penalties, and reported the measure 
in a new draft by way of a substitute. This remained before 
the Senate until the beginning of the short session. 

The substitute Bill was a very simple measure, and merely 
extended the law which, with the approbation of both parties, 
had been operative in cities of more than 20,000 inhabitants 
since 1870, and had been put in force on the application of 
Democrats quite as often as on that of Republicans. The Bill 
modified it by providing that, in case of a dispute concerning 
an election certificate, the Circuit Courts of the United States 
should award a certificate entitling the member to be placed on 
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the clerk’s roll, and to hold the seat until the House itself 
should act upon the case. This provision is copied from an 
English law, in satisfactory operation since 1868. 

The Bill reported provided that, on the application of one 
hundred voters, the registration and election, while left entirely 
in the hands of the State officers, should be witnessed by super- 
visors belonging to the two political parties, who should pre- 
serve the facts for the information of the House, or, in case 
the intervention of the court should be sought by either can- 
didate, for the information of the judge. This, and a few pro- 
visions against bribery, frauds by election officers, and abuse 
of power by officers of the United States, made up the whole 
of this much-abused Bill. It did not provide for the use of any 
force whatever, still less for the calling out of troops. It did 
not remove the conduct of elections from the States, nor in any 
manner interfere with the State officers. It gave no exclusive 
control to either party, but provided that there should be at 
each polling-place but two supervisors, who should be of dif- 
ferent political parties. 

No man who understood this Bill could oppose it unless he 
desired the continuance of fraud or of violence in the election 
of Congressmen. No Republican who refused his support to 
the Bill suggested any other measure, scheme, or plan, or 
offered any amendment of importance that was not instantly 
accepted. It is no part of my duty to discuss here the action 
of my associates in the Senate, or to speak of the gentlemen, 
elected by Republican constituenci.s, who have separated from 
their brethren. If the body of northern business men, the 
body of self-styled “reformers,” the body of educated and 
wealthy men who are indifferent to their political obligations, 
had acted for the past fifteen years with the Republican party, 
election practices which have made so many States of the 
South solid against the wishes of a majority of their own peo- 
ple, would have been unavailing. I believe the great bulk of 
the business men of the North are, upon this question, sound 
to the core. I believe they prefer liberty and honesty to ease 
and wealth. But the overthrow of constitutional government 
in this country is due to the defection of the classes to which 
I have referred. Those classes will be first to experience the 
bitter penalty, and it will fall on them most heavily. 

While the suffrage is violated or debauched, no interest of 
the country is safe. If injustice lies at the foundation of our 
political power, justice will not long be found anywhere. The 
pestilence originating in the hovel fills the palace also with 
mourning. Where the poor man is deprived of his vote, the 
wealth of the rich loses its value. This question will not down. 
Nothing is settled that is not right. It is to be hoped that in 
1892 the people will throw off the nightmare that oppresses 
them, and that it will still be in their power to vindicate in 
peaceful ways the rights which otherwise will surely be asserted 
through convulsion and in blood. 


WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE—A SYMPOSIUM. 
Chautauguan, Meadville, Pa., April. 
LUCY STONE: 


MOVEMENT for woman suffrage is part of the world-wide 
movement for equal human rights. This began by ask- 
ing for woman better work, better wages, higher education, 
kinder laws, and a voice in deciding what the laws should be. 
The request for each of these was reasonable and just. Only 
a few ill-paid occupations were open to a woman, and these 
were naturally overcrowded ; yet every attempt to enlarge the 
sphere of woman's activity was sneered at. Happily, during 
the forty years and more since these claims began to be made, 
almost everything asked for has been secured, except the right 
to vote. 
The plea for the last remaining advance step in the same 
direction—the right to vote—rests upon the clearest grounds 
of equity and good sense. It is fair and right that they who 
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obey the laws should have a voice in making them. It is fair 
and right that they who pay taxes should have a voice as to 
the amount of the tax, and the way in which it shall be spent. 

A quarter of a century ago, women, with trifling exceptions, 
could not vote anywhere. To-day they have school suffrage in 
twenty-two States, full suffrage in Wyoming, municipal suffrage 
in Kansas, and municipal suffrage, single women and widows, 
throughout England, Scotland, Canada, and most of the 
British Provinces. The common sense of the world is steadily 
working round to our side. 


FRANCES E. WILLARD: 


Opinion is the outcome of opportunity. We think about a 
given subject what our inherited tendencies, plus our observa- 
tion, plus our experience, lead us to think. The broader the 
base of public opinion the firmer its equipoise. These things 
have been true in the ages in which men-people alone were 
counted; and now that women are becoming intellectually 
developed—becoming individuals—the outcome of their edu- 
cated thought has a new element to bring into the totality of 
public opinion ; their angle of vision, added to that of men’s, 
promises a better perspective and all-aroundedness in public 
affairs. The ballot is a self-registered opinion concerning 
public interests. 

The more generally this registration goes on the more solid 
and satisfactory isgovernment. Our danger in the Republic is 
not from a general, but a class ballot. If all were obliged to 
vote—as they will be some day, let us hope—good would over- 
balance evil; but when slums vote and schools do not, a danger- 
signal is flung out which wise men can but heed. Womencon- 
stitute a conservative force. Arbitration, instead of war between 
nations, and instead of strikes and lock-outs between corpora- 
tions, would be the outcome of their inherited tendencies, 
observation, and experience. Women are for home protection 
every time, and the chief corner stone of the State is the 
hearthstone. They are, in the nature of the case, opposed to 
the saloon, the gambling den, the haunt of infamy. Woman's 
self-registered opinion upon questions conclusive of the common 
good, will strengthen, ennoble, and dignify public opinion as 
expressed with authority at the ballot box. 


ROSE TERRY COOKE: 


First: Women are physically unfitted to vote. Their nervous 
organization is subject to fluctuations which, as every physiol- 
ogist knows, affects their reason and judgment. A fit of 
hysterics, an access of reasonless anger, make woman, for the 
time being, an irresponsible agent; and in such crises she too 
often does things, that when her calmness returns, she bitterly 
repents and regrets; but neither repentance nor regret will 
avail to recall a vote once cast. 

Second: Women are unfitted to vote. While I have the 
greatest respect for women as women, and consider them 
in many respects superior, and in some others equal to 
men, their mental constitution is entirely different, and 
incapable of grappling with many questions that are every- 
day matters to the understanding of men. Women argue con- 
cerning things as they should be; men consider things as they 
are. I think no amount of training could ever remould a true 
womanly nature to accept evil asa necessary factor; the indom- 
itable and heroic intention of a woman’s real nature is to do 
right and let the skies fall. 

It must further be observed, that while there are exceptional 
women in whose hands the voting power would be safe, these 
women are few. It is the average woman whom we must con- 
sider; and the average women in this country are mostly 
women without education, ignorant of the first principles of 
republican government, and the majority in the hands of relig- 
ious directors, who would certainly order their votes with 
sacerdotal authority, and be implicitly obeyed. The great 
danger to our country 1s the influx of foreign ignorance ex 
masse ; and if women suffrage were allowed it would double not 
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only the numerical force of the majority but its moral—or 
immoral—influence. 

And finally, the voting of women would be a usurpation of 
the rights of men. The sexes are reciprocal not identical, a 
truth the eager shriekers for woman’s rights persistently ignore. 
It is not the rights of women as women they demand, but the 
right of women to be men, which neither nature nor education 
can achieve. 


JOSEPHINE HENDERSON : 


So much has been done for woman in the last half-century, 
so much has come to her through higher education and new 
employments, that the present is a pivotal point. The 
suffrage question is no longer argued on grounds of superiority 
or inferiority, but has resolved itself into the common-sense 
one of what is to be lost or gained by subverting an estab- 
lished order. 

There are yet a few petty souls who object to the present 
order because man controls, and somewhere they get the idea 
that he is their natural-born foe. They are represented by the 
woman who said she never could die happy until she saw on 
some man’s tombstone: ‘‘ John Smith ve/zc¢ of Mary Smith.” 

The conservatism of a large class of well-read and intelligent 
women is worthy of consideration. They do not want the 
added responsibility. And supposing even that this class and 
others should ask the privilege of voting and get it—would no 
perplexities arise ? 

While woman is constitutionally what she is, she will always 
be a partisan—persons, not principles, will interest her 
supremely; special “causes” will appeal to her; supreme 
indifference will control her. She will always be an uncertain 
quantity in politics. 

It is assumed that because a woman cannot vote she is not a 
power in politics. It isa false assumption. To be the power 
behind the throne is often as valuable as to be on the throne 
itself. 





SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
MAXIME PETIT. 
Revue Bleue, Paris, March 21. 

ETWEEN Sweden and Norway there is an incompatibility 
B of inclinations and aspirations which, for the last half 
century, has been especially marked in the field of politics. 
Sweden is essentially an aristocratic country; its nobility is 
to-day not less arrogant than at the time when Gustavus III. 
posed as a champion of absolutism against revolution. The 
etiquette of the court of Sweden is still as severe and as scru- 
pulous as that of Versailles in the seventeenth century. The 
Norwegian people, on the contrary, are jealous of their liberty, 
fond of equality, self-willed to stubbornness. The constitution 
which has been impused on them by the kings of Sweden is, 
without exaggeration, an act of defiance, not to say hostility. 

When Denmark was obliged, by the Treaty of Kiel (14th 
January, 1814), to cede Norway to Bernadotte, the Norwegians 
rose in rebellion under the lead of Christian Frederic, the Crown 
Prince of Denmark. A Storthing Extraordinary met at Eids- 
vold, declared national independence and proclaimed Prince 
Christian King of Norway. The Swedish arms triumphed 
over the rebellion; but Bernadotte had to accept the constitu- 
tion of Eidsvold, which reduced toa minimum the prerogatives 
of the crown. 

There is no aristocracy in Norway. The conservative party 
is recruited from the public functionaries, and the small rural 
proprietors form the radical party, which is on the high road to 
socialism. The public functionaries were at first in the major- 
ity in the Storthing, but in 1833 the rural proprietors gained 
the ascendency. 

The constitution of Eidsvold forbids ministers from taking 
part in the deliberations of the Storthing. The object of this 
provision of the constitution was to separate as completely as 
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possible the legislative and executive powers. Mr. Sverdrup, a 
member of the Storthing, headed a party which thought it 
wiser to change this provision of the constitution, considering 
that, if the ministers were members of the Storthing, it could 
control better the acts of the Government. A contest on this 
point, lasting for a number of years, ended by a victory in 1883 
for the Sverdrup party, and in June, 1884, the king appointed 
Mr. Sverdrup Minister of State. He retained his place, how- 
ever, only some five years, and in July, 1889, the conservative 
party came into power. This was the signal for a very active 
political campaign, in which the eminent writer, Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson, has distinguished himself. 

The foreign policy of Sweden is absolutely dynastic, and rallies 
to the support of the Triple Alliance; that of Norway, on the 
contrary, is rather favorable to the Powers capable of keeping 
within acceptable limits the pretensions of Germany and her 
allies. For this reason the opponents of the Cabinet demanded 
for Norway a diplomatic representation distinct from that of 
Sweden. King Oscar, foreseeing a conflict, caused to be pro- 
posed simultaneously to the Rigsdad and the Storthing a proj- 
ect of revision of Article 5 of the Act of Union; this project 
consented to admit the Norwegian ministers to the meetings 
of the Council at which affairs common to both countries should 
be considered and the diplomatic consular agents should be 
nominated ; it consented also to communicate the minutes of 
such Council-meetings to the special Committees of the two 
Diets, but the Minister of Foreign Affairs was always to be a 
Swede. The party of the Left in the Storthing was not content 
with these concessions and insisted that the two countries 
should have separate diplomatic representatives. By 59 votes 
against 50, this demand of the Left was adopted by the Stor- 
thing, and in February, 1891, the Cabinet resigned and was 
succeeded by one headed by Mr. Steen, chief of the Liberal 
party. 

The situation is a grave one. If the elections of nextautumn 
support, as may be foreseen will be the case, the views of those 
who advocate separate diplomatic representation, King Oscar 
will find himself in a dilemma. He must either have recourse 
to a coupd’ état, or allow Norway to have a foreign policy dif- 
ferent from that of Sweden. Whether he resists or whether he 
capitulates, his authority runs the risk of becoming purely 
nominal. 








SOCIOLOGICAL. 








FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE: 
THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHER OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 
GEORGE ADLER. 
Nord und Siid, Breslau, March. 


T the close of the last century it was fondly hoped that the 
Great French Revolution had solved the social problem, 
Throughout the civilized world there was a general acceptance 
of the postulate that all men had an equal right to existence, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; and that it was the duty 
of the State to protect its members in the enjoyment of these 
natural rights. But the rich grew ever richer, and the struggle 
for existence among the proletariat became ever keener, until 
another creed arose, and Socialism began to be proclaimed as 
the only remedy for existing ills. Ridiculed, contemned, perse- 
cuted, the new movement grew at first slowly, but ere long 
advanced with giant strides until its principles now exercise 
triumphant influence in National economy, in politics, and 
even in the cabinets of princes. 

The new Evangel has found its teachings opposed chiefly by 
the very individualism to which the French Revolution gave 
rise, but which has certainly failed to fulfil the promises it 
made; but recently a new opponent has entered the list in the 
person of the genial and original thinker Friedrich Nietzsche, 
who attempts to stay the onward march of Socialism by the 
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argument that an aristocracy is essential to civilization and 
the continued progress of the race. 

Nietzsche concerns himself primarily with the origin and 
significance of the moral judgment, and in connection there- 
with the direction and object of all culture. His fundamental 
maxim is that the mainspring of human endeavor is the “love 
of power:” the desire of the individual to impose his will, his 
personality, his views, his individuality, in the widest sense of 
the word, upon every one within the sphere of his influence. 

If one achieves for himself dominance and extension of 
power, it means, for his neighbors, overthrow and dependence ; 
and if we only rid ourselves of sentimental weakness, and go 
to the root of matters, it will be seen that subjection and 
spoliation of the weaker and strangers; oppression, imposition 
of the oppressor’s forms, subjection to slavery, and, last and 
least, spoliation, have characterized man everywhere and in all 
ages. The exploitation of man by man must not be regarded 
as characteristic of a barbarous age it is inherent in human 
nature, it is an outcome of the desire for power which is as 
deep-seated as the desire for life. But man exists only in com- 
munities, and the love of dominance manifests itself most 
markedly in the aggressions of one community upon another 
for subjection or spoliation. 

This results in the existence of an aristocratic class; 7d est, a 
class recognizing distinctions of rank and worth, and to whose 
existence slavery, in some form or other, is essential ; and it is 
only, says Nietzsche, when a society is divided into sharply dis- 
tinct classes or castes—the working class and the class of people 
of leisure—that the elevation of the type “Man” 
possible. 


becomes 
Civilization and the progress of humanity is the 
work of an aristocratic class, rendered possible only by the 
subjection of the multitude. “This may be new in theory,’ 
says Nietzsche, “but it is the fundamental fact of history.” 

It is only by his dominance over his fellow-men, by their sub- 
mission and obedience, by their recognition of him as a 
superior, by his sense of power and superiority, that the bar- 
barian aristocrat first awakens to a sense of his own dignity 
and worth, and aspires to still loftier ideals. The theory of 
the aristocrat is that the prime purpose of organized society is 
to afford a basis by means of which a choser caste of the 
nobler specimens of the race may be afforded opportunity for 
the development of their higher gifts. According to Nietzche 
the egoism of the lofty soul leads him to accept, without ques- 
tion, the view that it is a part of the order of nature, that other 
and less noble souls should be sacrificed to contribute to his 
elevation. He sees no hardship in this for the subject classes, 
he regards it rather as inherent in the nature of things, and if 
he were to look for a name for it, he would call it “ justice.” 

The lofty soul does not stand aloof from the race, but recog- 
nizes himself as a member of an order having equal rights with 
himself. In his intercourse with these he assumes a stately 
courtesy and deference which he deems due to his order. 

Every human society is characterized by the dominance of 
one class over another; and it is evident that the two classes, 
with their widely contrasted views of life and duty, must 
develop two distinct codes of morals. The aristocracy, witn 
their intense vitality, their vigorous health, their love of war, 
adventure, hunting, dancing, the camp, and everything, in fact, 
that gives free rein to their instinctive impulses, rejoice in them- 
selves, in their being and doing. They honor whatever they 
recognize as characteristic of their order, and pronounce it 
“good.” In themselves they honor what they recognize as 
“worth.” In this moral code we find the fundamental concep- 
tion of what the aristocrat understands by good and evil. 
Good is whatever conforms to aristocratic conduct, evil or 
despicable, is whatever the aristocrat is opposed to—cowardice, 
fear, pettiness, narrow utilitarianism, self-abasement, dog- 
heartedness, cajolery, and above all, lying. 

The other code of morals which Nietzsche calls the slave- 
code, honors that which best ministers to the desires of its pre- 
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pounders, but in the contrasted position of the two classes, the 
proletariat hate whatever the aristocrats regard as good. They 
regard as the chief virtues, pity, charity, warm-heartedness, 
patience, industry, humility, etc. The aristocracy distinguish 
between “good ” and “ bad,” the slaves between “good” and 
“evil.” 

Nietzche’s reverence is for every self-conscious warlike aris- 
tocracy, as for instance Homer’s heroes, Scandinavian Vikings, 
German and Japanese nobles, and especially the old Romans. 
The Hebrew people, on the contrary, he regards as the most 
highly intellectual of the slave races, but with all the slavish 
characteristics. 

In Europe, says Nietzsche, the Hebrew-Christian-Slave code 
has triumphed over the old aristocratic code, and hence our 
social decadence. Our only hope of redemption he tells us lies 
in our aristocracy emancipating itself from the enervating prin- 
ciple of “good and evil,” and keeping steadily before their 
eyes the contrast of the good or worthy, and the despicable. 
They should again grasp dominion, subjugate the people to 
their will. They should,in fact,give free rein to the indulgence 
of the human instincts and foster their further development, 
and at least rescue themselves from the general decadence. 

And Nietzche’s teaching has a purpose, a hard and practical 
purpose, formidable enough, it may be, even to encounter 
socialism. He calls upon all free spirits, on all who are con- 
scious of the nobler instincts, to cultivate them in secret, until 
they shail be numerous enough to fulfill their world-historical 
mission. 





SOCIAL EQUALITY.* 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 
International Fournal of Ethics, Philadelphia, April. 

HE problem of which I speak is the old dispute between 
Dives and Lazarus. Lazarus, presumably, was a better 
man than Dives. How could Dives justify himself for living 
in purple and fine linen, with Lazarus lying at the gates? 
Suppose that Lazarus 1s as good a man as Dives, ought they 
not to share their property equally? A pertinent question 

to ask, and to be answered if possible. 

It is often answered, and is most simply answered, by saying 
that all men ought to be equal. Dives should be cut up and 
distributed in equal shares between Lazarus and his brethren. 
The dogma embodying this claim is one easily refuted in some 
of the senses it may bear, though notwithstanding such refuta- 
tions it has become an essential part of the most genuine creed 
of mankind. The man of science says, with perfect truth, that 
so far from being equal, some are born with the capacity of 
becoming Shakespeares and Newtons, and others with scarcely 
the power of rising above Sally, the chimpanzee. It is as idle 
to try for a dead level, when you work with such heterogeneous 
materials, as to persuade a homogeneous fluid to stand at any- 
thing but a dead level. 
as much a reason for declining to believe that equal conditions 
of life will produce mere monotony, as for insisting that equality 
in any state is impossible. But whether the demand is rightly 
or wrongly expressed, we must, I think, admit that the real force 
with which we have to reckon is the demand for justice and for 
equality as somehow implied by justice. 

The present system is a plan for keeping the scum at the 
surface. One of the few lessons I have learnt from life and 
not found in the copy-books, is the enormous difficulty which 
a man of the respectable classes finds in completely ruining 
himself even by vice, extravagance, and folly; whereas there 
are plenty of honest people who, in spite of economy and 
prudence, can scarcely keep out of the workhouse. Admitting 
the appeal to justice, it is again often urged that justice is 
opposed to the demand for equality. Property is sacred, it is 
said, because a man has (or ought to have) a right to what he 
has made, either by labor or by a course of fair dealings with 

* A lecture delivered to the Ethical Societies of London and Cambridge. 
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other men. A man has aright, we say, to all that he has fairly 
earned. Has he a right, also, to inherit what his father has 
earned? Why, asa matter of pure justice, should not all for- 
tunes be applied to public uses on the death of the man who 
made them? There are other ways in which laws may favor 
an equality of property without breaking any of the funda- 
mental principles. Arich man can pay for taxes not only 
more money, but with equal ease a greater percentage. To 
double the income of a laborer may be to raise him from starva- 
tion to comfort. To double the income of a millionaire may 
simply be to encumber him with wealth by which he is unable 
to increase his own pleasure. There is a limit, beyond which 
it is exceeding difficult to find ways of spending money on 
one’s own enjoyment—though I have never been able to fix it 
precisely. On this ground, such plans as a graduated income- 
tax are, it would seem, compatible with the plea of justice ; and, 
within certain limits, we do, in fact, approve of various taxes 
on the ground, real or supposed, that they tend toshift burdens 
from the poor to the rich, and so far to equalize wealth. In 
fact, this appeal to justice is a tacit concession of the principle. 

If a man may justly keep the property he has earned by his 
own labor, it seems to follow that it is unjust that he should 
have anything not earned by his labor. In other words, the 
answer teaches the ordinary first principle from which Socialism 
starts, and which in some Socialist theories, it definitely tries 
to embody. 

From the bare abstract principle of equality between men, we 
can deduce nothing; and I do not think that the principle can 
itself be established. 

What, let us ask, isthe true relation between justice and 
equality? I insist that justice implies essentially indifference 
to irrelevant considerations, and therefore, in many cases, 
equality in the treatment of the persons concerned. A judge 
has to decide without reference to bribes and unbiased by the 
position of an accused person. In that sense he treats the men 
equally. Let us put the canon of equality in another shape, 
namely, that there should always be a sufficient reason for any 
difference in the treatment of our fellows. 

Some of the advocates of equality propose at once to assume 
the non-existence of a disagreeable difficulty, and to hold men 
as equal in a sense in which they are not in fact equal. Tome 
the problem appears to be, not the instant introduction of a 
new system, but a necessarily long and very gradual process of 
education directed towards the distant goal of making men 
equal in the desirable sense; and that problem, I add, is in the 
main a moral problem. I hold that no mere rearrangement 
does any good unless it calls forth a corresponding moral 
change, and, moreover, that the moral change, however slow 
and imperceptible, does incomparably more than any external 
change can do. 


THE ADMISSION OF WOMEN TO THE STUDY OF 
MEDICINE, 


L. v. Bar, M. d. R. 
Die Nation, March, No. 24. 


HE Reichstag, on Wednesday, the eleventh of March, was 
the scene of an interesting, and, to some extent, excited 
debate. The majority of the Commission on Petitions had 
designed to accord honorable burial to the petitions of the 
Universal German Women’s Association in Leipzig, and the 
German Woman’s Association for Reform in Weimar, praying 
for the admission cf women to the University Studies, and for 
permission to submit themselves for examination; and further, 
for the admission of women to medical studies, and medical 
practice. The burial was accomplished in so far that the House 
passed to the order of the day, but not without song and shout, 
whose echoes will command attention, and, as a Speaker of the 
Left remarked, help transform a present minority into a future 
majority. 
The most prominent point in the debate, and the one to which 
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the discussion was mainly devoted, was the competency of 
women for medical practice. This special question is, perhaps, 
the one branch of the women’s employment question, upon 
which it is most desirable and most easily possible to arrive at 
a decision. 

The immediate aspect of the question is as follows: There 
are no State regulations which in any way hamper the prac- 
tice of the medical profession by women; but, then, no provi- 
sion is made by the State to provide for the necessary training 
of women, or for their examination. All the German universi- 
ties and Gymnasia are simply the concerns of the individual 
States, and in the notification of the Bundesrath of June 2, 
1883, for the regulation of medical examinations, there is no 
word of reference to the examination of women; and if the Uni- 
versities deny admission to woman students, or decline to test 
their proficiency, the national regulation which authorizes them 
to practice is operative in so far only as that it permits them to 
practice as uncertificated persons. The misrepresentations to 
which persons thus practicing expose themselves are eminently 
designed to deter scientifically educated persons from exposing 
themselves tothem. There are, it is true, solitary instances of 
women who have been permitted to attend special branches of 
the University course, and to submit themselves for examina- 
tion, especially at the University of Leipzig, but these permits 
being solely matters of privilege and favor, their acquisition is 
attended with much difficulty, and the Imperial government 
has, so far, declined to move in the matter. 

The proposition of a section of the members of the Free- 
thinkers’ party, in concert with Bebel, the leader of the Social- 
ists, that the petition be submitted to the Chancellor for 
consideration, proceeded in the first place from Deputy 
Schrader. In its present aspect the problem narrows itself 
mainly to the duty of the Empire to facilitate the study, and 
provide for the examination of women at the German Univer- 
sities. “‘ When the Imperial government,” said Deputy Schrader, 
‘‘ has once sanctioned the practice of the medical profession by 
women, its duty to provide facilities to enable women to avail 
themselves of the concession goes without saying.” At any 
rate, this duty has been recognized in the University of the 
Reichsland (Strassburg) which, on account of the general good 
tone prevalent there, and the earnest and seriousness with 
which the students devote themselves to the course, is an 
institution incomparably superior to most others for female 
students. 

The contentions of the speaker that the suitability of women 
for the medical profession, at least for certain important 
branches of it, as the treatment of women, and of children in 
tender years, has now commanded universal recognition; and 
that the experience of England and America has demonstrated 
that the co-education of the sexes exerts an ennobling moral 
influence,—opened a broad vista, which somewhat terrified the 
more conservative members of the Right, who conjured up 
visions of woman on the judicial bench and in the sacred halls 
of the Reichstag, and wondered what the world was coming to. 





MR. BELLAMY AND CHRISTIANITY. 
ANNA L. DAwEs, 
Andover Review, Boston, April. 


INCE “Looking Backward” did not so much create a new 
ideal of society, as crystallize the thought and embody the 
desire of countless vague thinkers, who hope that some form 
of Socialism is a panacea for the world’s woes, the book may 
be taken as an epitome of a whole class of ideas, of which it 
is at present the most effective presentation. In the light of 
its philosophy, therefore, it behooves the Christian to consider 
the message, and see if it isa new callto him. Methods area 
secondary, not a first, consideration. If the underlying philos- 
ophy is a word of the Lord, methods may safely be left to time 
and experience. The question for us to decide is not whether 
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Nationalism is practicable, but whether the philosophy out of 
which it arises is Christian, because Nationalism is only a 
method. Is, then, this new theory, in whatever form it may be 
adopted, a new expression of Christian principles? 

In a recent article Mr. Bellamy declares that the question 
for us to settle is, ‘Whether or not there has come to be, 
between the intellect and conscience of men and the actual 
conditions of society and industry, such a degree of incongru- 
ity and opposition as to threaten the permanency of the exist- 
ing order, and whether there is enough ground for faith in God 
and man to justify a hope that the present order may be 
replaced by one more distinctly noble and humane.” He 
nowhere gives any evidence that its relation to the religion of 
Jesus Christ much concerns him. Not so the Church. She 
must make the philosophy of Jesus the test of all things. 

In the article already quoted Mr. Bellamy “holds it abso- 
lutely beyond question, that the next phase of industry, and 
society as based upon it, will be a plan of national codperation, 
and that this plan cannot be permanently based upon any 
other principle than universal industrial service with equality 
of national Condition.” 

Now the question arises: Is this equality of material condi- 
tions the next step in our social growth according to the laws 
of its development; and (what is only another way of stating 
the same thing), is it the ideal of him who believes in God and 
man? 

It is the law of physical evolution that the strongest survive 
and the weak disappear. This is the law of social evolution 
also. Hence any theory which contradicts this law contradicts 
the whole tendency of things, and cannot be true. Must then 
the weak go to the wall in a Christian state? Mr. Bellamy’s 
way out of the difficulty is by so equalizing the environment 
that all shall become strong. Christianity gives a different 
answer to the problem, She declares that it is her very genius 
to redeem the weak, not by arbitrarily placing them on the 
same level with the strong, which in the nature of things can- 
not last, but by a new standard of values, a new test of weak- 
ness and strength. In the new world of the Kingdom of Heaven 
the law still holds that the strong survive, but it is the morally 
strong, and the fundamental question for us is: What is the best 
environment for the development of moral strength? The 
modern theory is somewhat confused as to whether moral 
strength or happiness is to be aimed at, but in either case it 
holds it necessary that the material conditions be perfect. 
This is not Christianity. With those who believe that happi- 
ness is the end and purpose of life, she joins issue at once, 
Her only concern is with the other class, and deals with the 
relations of material conditions to virtue. Christianity seeks 
to create moral strength by the improvement of moral condi- 
tions, not material, and she does not believe that her Great 
Founder ever taught that happiness was a necessary element 
in progress. Virtue and holiness she holds to be the purpose 
of man’s being, and these may be, and often are, born out of 
the very fact that the material conditions are not good. Jesus 
was a peasant with nowhere to lay His head, teaching an abso- 
lute disregard for the environment. It is certainly a new idea 
in the world that virtue is the child of comfort. Sorrow and 
trouble, darkness, not light, pain and struggle, may be, often 
are, the necessary conditions of moral growth. It is a pagan 
order of things—hardly even the philosophy of paganism— 
that material conditions must be perfect to produce moral 
strength. The Christian ideal is of a different sort, and was 
expressed for us by Him who knew the mind of God, ‘Man's 
life consisteth not in the abundance of things which he 
possesseth.” 

Mr. Bellamy’s theory is in harmony neither with the law of 
social evolution nor with the teachings of Christianity. From 
whatever point of view we consider this new socialism, it does 
not concern Christianity, since its philosophy is anti-Christian, 
and its methods fall to the ground with its philosophy. 
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JAPANESE ART. 
DURANTY, 
La Lecture Rétrospective, Paris, March 20. 


HE last French Universal Exposition increased greatly 
among Europeans what I term the “ malady of Japanism,” 
which may be regarded as a species of artistic jaundice, if one 
considers only the color of the people from whom we caught 
that malady. 

Smiling cunningly under the gilt lacquer with which he 
covers his face and which we wrongly take for his natural tint, 
the clever Japanese borrows from us good big things, which 
are solid or capable of long service: steam, cannon, account- 
methods. Inreturn hesends us toys, varnished wood, enameled 
earthenware, colored paper, fans, and the tops of chairs. 

There is a great exaggeration in our recent and sudden 
passion for Japanese art. In twenty-five years it is quite pos- 
sible we shall think differently. It is true, that the art of 
Japan is very excellent from certain points of view, but from 
certain other points it is inferior. 

Let us give due thanks to the Japanese artist for having 
steeped himself in nature and having delivered us from the 
tyranny of regularity. Let us not forget, however, that regu- 
larity has its charm, Itis not a frinciple of art which the 
Japanese want to establish when they please themselves by 
forgetting that two and two make four. 

This liking for Japan has caused the Europeans to treat 
unjustly the unfortunate Chinese. Nevertheless, the Chinese, 
at least equal the Japanese in sculpture, surpass them in porce- 
lain, go beyond them in bronze, laugh at their clozsonné 
enamels, and know how to make furniture, something which 
the Japanese do not know. A Chinese is a grave personage 
who sits on a seat; a Japanese, even the most imperial, sits on 
his posteriors, on the ground. That alone is sufficient to create 
a great gulf between the two civilizations. 

What Japan excels in is its lacquer work, something which 
belongs to it alone, and perhaps also in its little carved ivories, 
the netzkés or netsukés. The Japanese also surpass other 
Orientals in drawing—a matter of the first importance. They 
are the only Orientals who draw very nearly like Europeans, 
and that is one reason why we prefer them to all other Asiatics. 
They have also some fine notes of color, but India, Persia, and 
even China, so unjustly disdained and inadequately studied 
by us, dispute with Japan excellence in color. Onthe other 
hand, the Japanese draw with a boldness, a fire, a sureness 
which is almost Michael-Angelesque. This skill in drawing, 
however, they have not possessed but for about a hundred 
years. 

How to draw women the Japanese do not understand ; they 
can draw dresses, but their women have no charm, The 
Chinese artists have created a delicious type of women; tall, 
willowy, slightly bent,with a large head, like a flower at the end of 
aslender stalk. Of a surety the Chinese must love their women 
better than the Japanese love theirs. In the subjects selected 
by Japanese artists, even the satirical ones, there are a thousand 
points of resemblance to Europeans. One of these points is 
the satire of mothers-in-law, a frequent subject of ridicule in 
Japan. Only there it isthe man’s mother who plays the part 
and the victim is the daughter-in-law. 

We have borrowed from Japanese art and the latter have 
borrowed from us. There has lately fallen under my eyes one 
of their latest designs, sold for a sou. This picture is really 
curious. The drawing representsa Japanese policeman, witha 
vizored helmet, coat, trousers, boots, belt—a costume copied 
from the English. The policeman, armed with a baton, is con- 
tending very calmly and in a style that shows him to be master 
of his weapon, with a Japanese of the old style, making wry 
faces, flustered, bent together, and with his robes flying in the 
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wind. At the top of the sheet two winged Cupids hold a little 
band on which is inscribed the title of the drawing. I have 
seen nothing more European among Japanese productions, and 
the mixture of ideas appears to me very interesting. The 
Cupids are very comical, the Japanese artist not being very 
familiar with these naked and chubby-cheeked creatures; 
nevertheless he gives a chzc and truth to nature, which 
the Japanese impart to everything they draw. A people con- 
stantly marching forward in intelligence, the Japanese, since 
they began to pay attention to art, have never ceased to make 
progress, adding something to their baggage every thirty years. 
They are, besides, conservative, and do not discard anything 
they have once acquired. One of the most curious aspects of 
their art is its ancient and modern notions side by side. 

In a country where universal primary instruction has existed 
for three hundred years, art has been employed to produce 
manuals, treatises, copy books. 

The sixteenth century was for the Japanese artists a time of 
renewal and creation. The figures, the types, the plants, the 
animals, adopted by the draughtsmen of that time, some of 
which had come down from previous periods, have been copied 
by succeeding generations, which, with additions to the general 
collection, have been transmitted to their successors; so that a 
vast collection of precepts and models has been made, enriched 
step by step by new forms, but without cutting off any of the 
old forms. 

Beyond doubt China is the mother and nurse of Japanese 
art; the parentage is revealed at every glance. Nevertheless, 
Japan has drawn certain characteristics of its art directly from 
Persia and India without Chinese intervention, The Japanese 
paintings, or rather miniatures, of the sixteenth century have 
many points of resemblance, in drawing and color, to Persian 
miniatures. Japanese paper, like Persian or Hindoo paper, is 
sprinkled with gold and silver flowers. Hindoo albums, like 
those of Japan, are put together like folding screens. 





THE MILLER AND THE KING. 
HEINRICH VON WLISLOCKI. 
Zeitschrift fiir Vergletchende Litteraturgeschichte und Renais- 
sance-Litteratur, Berlin, ist. Or. 


N further illustration of the way in which folk stories, funda- 
mentally the same, crop up in various guises in different 
countries, we may cite the story of the Miller and the King 
current among the Slovacks of Northern Hungary which is 
only another rendering of the “Emperor and the Abbot”* 
adapted apparently to a sly attack upon the Catholic Church. 
Rendered into English this Slovak story runs as follows: 

Once upon a time there lived in a village a downright stupid 
but very rich miller; whatever he took in hand prospered, and 
laughingly he used to say “ The dollars rain down the chimney 
for me.” This miller was a Catholic, but had an only brother 
who, to please his wife, had turned Protestant, and was in all 
things the very opposite of the miller. He was shrewd, pru- 
dent, industrious and temperate; but no matter what he took 
in hand luck was against him, until at length he became so 
poor, that he had to herd his brother’s sheep for a livelihood. 
Whenever they met, the miller used to say to his brother, ‘‘ Ah 
yes! this isa visitation from God, why didst thou become 
Lutheran, and forsake the church of thy father?” To this the 
shepherd invariably answered: “Yes brother, you Catholics 
have the gold, but God has given us Protestants intelligence, I 
stand by the latter.” 

So the years passed, and the miller grew ever richer, and at 
last so far forgot himself that he caused to be written in large 
gold letters on his house: “I know no care.” 

One day the King Matthias came riding by the miller’s house 
and read the strange inscription. He immediately ordered the 
miller to be brought to him, and asked him: “ How comes it 
* Literary Dicest, April 4th. 
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that you have no care? Iam your king, and yet I know well 
enough what care is.” Simpering like a boiled trout on the 
table of a Jesuit Father, the miller replied: “Oh, ves! I have 
no cares, for I have plenty of money, and no need to bother 
my brains.” “Oh, indeed!” retorted the king, “since you don’t 
know what care is, | will soon teach you.” The king then set 
him three questions with the understanding that if he were not 
ready with a solution within a week, he would cause all his 
possessions to be confiscated. The three questions were: 
First: How far is it to heaven? Second: How high do you value 
me? Third: What am I thinking about at this minute? The 
king then rode off, and left the miller a prey to carking care. 
In vain he puzzled his head over the king’s questions; no 
answer was forthcoming. On the last day of the week he went 
to his brother in the field, and laid his trouble before him. 
The shepherd, laughingly, replied: ‘We are as much alike as 
two eggs. Let me put on your clothes, and | will go at once 
to the king and answer his questions.” He then quickly 
slipped on his brother’s clothes, and went to the king, who at 
once propounded the first question: “ Well, how far is it to 
heaven?” “Only a day’s journey, Majesty,” answered the 
shepherd, “for Jesus promised the thief on the cross that he 
should that day be with Him in Paradise.” The king laughed, 
and set him the second question: “How high do you value 
me?” “I cannot put your Majesty’s worth at more than 
twenty-nine pieces of silver,” replied the shepherd. “Christ 
was betrayed for thirty pieces, and your Majesty is probably 
worth one piece less.” The king laughed heartily at the 
shrewdness of the answer, and propounded his third and last 
question: “Now, miller, what am I thinking about at this 
moment?” “His Majesty thinks he is talking tothe miller, 
but it is not so. Iam only the miller’s brother.” “ Well,” said the 
king, “I am delighted with thy shrewdness, and I will make 
thee richer than the brother who has cheated me, but whom I 
forgive for thy sake.” Then he gave rich gifts to the shepherd, 
who returned to his brother and told him all that had occurred, 
ending with, “ We Protestants find in the Bible both sword 
and shield.” 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 
E. WORDSWORTH. 
Monthly Packet, London, March. 


66 ¥ ODKERS-ON see most of the game,” is a proverb that I 

fF believe in. Even the great Duke found it difficult to 
give an account of the battle of Waterloo. How much more 
must this be the case with humble workers like ourselves who 
are only subalterns in a movement, of which the magnitude 
can scarcely as yet be accurately measured! I must, therefore, 
own that I write on the subject of Ladies’ Colleges with some 
reluctance. 

In my younger days, if I had been told that a young lady 
belonged to a Ladies’ College, I should have preferred occupy- 
ing the stiffest of upright chairs in a thorough draught, to sitting 
by her on the most comfortable of sofas. And even now, I 
heartily wish we were in a state of society where nosuch things 
were needed. My ideal woman is always graceful and beauti- 
ful, better with her hands than her head, but best of all with 
her heart. She has many admirers, but is constant to one, 
whom she marries at five-and-twenty. She has at least five 
children, all healthy and good like herself. She can cook and 
sew, and dance, and sing—she is very likely accomplished and 
well-informed. She is not a bore, because she has never over- 
worked her brain, and is really interested in all she knows. 
She is a grandmother at sixty, and sings “John Anderson my 
Jo” at seventy-five. I need hardly say that my pattern woman 
is religious, but not at all controversial. She cannot argue,but 
she /zves. 

Such is my own, and I fancy many other persons’ ideal. 
Meanwhile what are the facts? Our modern young woman 
finds herself in a very unpatriarchal state of society. First of 
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all, she is likely to live up to and beyond twenty-five or even 
thirty without having any matrimonial chances at all. 
Secondly, she is (happily) far harder to please than her great 
grandmother. Among the educated classes, the average per- 
son of either sex is far more fastidious, far more inclined to 
insist On some approach to “elective affinity ” in marriage than 
was formerly the case; and the comparative lateness of mar- 
riage adds to the difficulty. People in former days hardly 
knew they had “ characters” any more than many of the poor 
do at this day. Now, we take great interest in our own char- 
acters; have them told by our handwriting, or go to some one 
to have our “bumps” felt. A sense of incongruity or incom- 
patibility is a definite, recognized evil in marriage. Any 
woman cannot put up with any man, and wice versd, save per- 
haps when they have the misfortune to be Royal personages. 
People still marry for /ove, at least as much, if not more than 
they did; but it may be doubted if love is quite as blind as he 
used to be. Perhaps on that account he may be all the more 
constant! 

The money difficulty is ever increasing—not only on account 
of the much-talked of overcrowding, but because of our luxuri- 
ous habits. Never was celibacy so caressed and choyé as 
to-day. Single women, no less than single men, have their 
lives made too comfortable. Everywhere one sees little suites 
of apartments and clubs springing up, nice little sets of tea- 
things and cozy contrivances for making a single, or at least a 
dual life, as easy and self-indulgent as possible. Our high civi- 
lization does not smile upon family life. 

Meanwhile, how many young women grow, or rather fade, 
into middle life without ever having fully developed what was 
in them! What half-melancholy, half-ludicrous tales ladies’ 
doctors could tell us of hysteria, melancholia, all the Jong train 
of evils which come from “fulness of bread and emptiness of 
employment!” How petty are the interests by which many 
women’s lives are bounded! Again and again the question 
meets us, “ What ave we going to do with our young women?” 

Among the alleviations to the present “congested” state of 
things, I think Ladies’ Colleges may not unfairly be reckoned 
as holding an important place, not only as finding occu- 
pation for unmarried women, but as affording—may one 
dare to say it ?>—excellent training for wives and mothers. Why 
should stupidity or ignorance be taken as a qualification for 
married life ? 

The truth of the whole matter may be reduced to a set of 
syllogisms : 

There are a good many women with spare time and faculties. 

God must have meant them for something. 

How are we to find out what He meant them for? 

Clearly by (a) educating them, and thus giving them a 
chance to develop their natural gifts, whether to be used in 
their own homes or elsewhere. 

And (4) by training them to work in concert with others, 
especially perhaps with a view to some of the great charitable 
movements of the day. 

The cultivation of talents, involving in some cases study asa 
means to a higher end, is obedience to an imperative call from 
our Maker, which we cannot disregard. 





THE PHYSIOLOGY OF READERS. 
Le Livre Moderne, Paris, February. 


UNDREDS of Physiologies are constantly written. It is 

a fortunate week in which several do not appear. Many 

of them are agreeable, piquant dérochures, often abundantly 

illustrated by charming vignettes. Yet, although I have 

searched carefully, I have never been able to find a “ Physiol- 

ogy of Readers.” Why this is so I cannot tell, since I cannot 

conceive of a physiology more attractive, more varied, offering 

a better field for humorous illustrations. Such a book would 
follow the whole course of human life. 

In such a work we would see the reader in his apprentice- 
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ship, tangled up in a chair, or with one knee on it and one foot 
on the ground, with his eye fixed ona book printed in large 
letters, absorbed in the pictures and paying little atten- 
tion to the text. As we grow, we take some more comfortable 
attitude, and our face lights up as we read about extraordinary 
adventures, or devour voraciously some entertaining fiction. 

Our body takes different forms according to the nature of 
the works to which we apply ourselves. Those who are inter- 
ested in the positive sciences, history, or philosophy, read with 
elbows on table, wearing a meditative and resigned look, as 
though they feel the gravity of the task before them. On the 
other hand, the reading of some literary matter, beautiful in 
form and style, causes us to assume a different attitude. The 
body is more at its ease, and seems to grow more supple 
through internal happiness. 

Reading at home, gives us a chance to express unreservedly 
the sensations caused by a book. Have you ever had a chance 
to observe for fifteen minutes, a reader who thought himself 
unwatched, and observed his gestures, the contractions of his 
lips, the half smiles, the frowns, the elevation of the forehead ? 
If the subject observed is nervous, demonstrative, exuberant, 
he plays before you a delicious little comedy; if he is placid, 
phlegmatic, he will exhibit, notwithstanding, frequent changes 
of countenance and attitude which will be found amusing. 

Women, it is said, are less expressive readers than men. 
Must we conclude that they skim books and read with less 
attention, or that they have habitually more control over the 
expression of their feelings? ‘I do not know. 

The work which I have in mind should include also profes- 
sional readers, lecturers, professors, dramatic authors, editors, 
proof-readers, men of letters, savants, those connected with 
the post-office, and so on in a long series. 

The reader is protean in form and ubiquitous. He does not 
remain at home among his books, but promenades the streets 
and is found in public gardens, in restaurants at his breakfast, 
at the theatres between the acts, in the omnibus, and the 
horse-car. He is both sedentary and ambulating. The walking 
reader is the one most often observed. He expresses his emo- 
tions perpendicularly and horizontally, sideways and crossways, 
walking fast or walking slow. Must such perambulating dispo- 
sitions be considered as confirmatory of that opinion of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, who said that the legs are the wheels of the 
intellect, and that walking and reading together are notable 
causes of the fertility of thought ? 

Our civilization has multiplied readers to such a degree, that 
reading has become an indispensable function for all those who 
desire to keep abreast of modern life. It is found to be useful 
to knowso many different facts,and such numerous works and 
literary articles, that people do not wait for leisure to read, but 
take every spare moment. Nevertheless, with all their dili- 
gence, so great is the multiplication of magazines, reviews, and 
journals, that these readers cannot obtain their desires save by 
a thoroughly complete DIGEST, which will tell everything worth 
knowing in periodical literature, and provide a succulent feast 
of all the good things worth partaking of. 

These hints should not end without mentioning the reader 
in the country. He is generally idyllic, gay, placid, and more 
easy to observe than in town. Even if he bea citizen, and is 
only making a holiday sojourn among the fields, he thinks it 
necessary to put less restraint upon himself than in the streets, 
and as he sits on the grass, or wanders about with his book in 
his hand, he expresses by his smiles or his frowns, his look of 
contempt, disdain or satisfaction, the emotions produced by 
the volume he is reading. 

I am not ignorant of the labor such a work as I have indi- 
cated would cost, and the researches and long-continued 
observation it would entail; but all monographs have the same 
thorns, and those who know how to handle them receive as a 
reward that fine disdain of obstacles which characterizes all 
who attain a worthy place in the Republic of Letters. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES AS A MEANS OF 
DISCIPLINE. 
E. H. BaAssirTrt. 
Modern Language Notes, Baltimore, March. 

HE study of modern languages is of growing importance 
as a means of mental discipline, seeing that it is rapidly 
coming to take the place, in American schools, hitherto occu- 
pied by the classical languages. Discipline of the mind 
depends more on the amount and quality of the work than on 
the kind. Mental discipline being the object, fluency in speak- 
ing becomes of little value. Skill in reading, on the other 
hand, is of much greater value. Power in the use of one’s 
mother tongue is the most important thing gained by the 
study of other languages, and this ability is a test of general 
intellectual power. The difficulties of, and hence the facilities for 
discipline in, the study of the modern languages are less than 
in the case of the classics. Translation is the central point of 
all language study. As compared with the ancient, the modern 
languages furnish the setting to thought-processes nearer to 
our own, and need less commentary to render them intelligible. 
This leaves room for (1) more accurate translation from the 
outset; (2) a better drill of the reasoning faculties in sight 

translation ; (3) a very important discipline in Jace of work. 
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PESSIMISM AS A SYSTEM. 
R. M. WENLEY. 
Contemporary Review, London, March. 

URSE God, and die.” ‘“ Pity God—who is a miserable 

devil—and live to lessen his eternal wretchedness.” 
Startling as these conclusions of modern Pessimism may 
appear, they are no products of capricious self-dissatisfaction. 
They do not necessarily bear witness to broken ideals, to 
adverse fortunes, or to embittered lives. They are rather the 
results of matured reflection upon the graver problems of meta- 
physics, ethics, and religion. The importance of contemporary 
Pessimism is partly to be gauged by the assurance with which 
its professors advance it as a working theory of the world. 
Schopenhauer supposed that he had superseded Kant, but 
Hartmann regards his “ Philosophy of the Unconscious,” as 
the last word of speculation. All that is valuable in Hegel and 
the Idealists, no less than in Kant and Schopenhauer, is there 
brought toaunity. Nor are his co-workers—Bahnsen, Du 
Prel, “ Mailinder,” and Preuss, to name no others—less confi- 
dent. Pessimism claims to be ¢#e system of the universe. As 
a system it commits itself to certain definite issues, and the 
advantage of knowing that by these it must stand or fall is 
obvious. 

The Pessimism of the poets was not only unreasoned, but 
subjective. Each expressed his own dissatisfaction, and 
sought relief in his own way. But a system became necessary. 

Schopenhauer, being a philosopher, was affected by the spec- 
ulations of previous thinkers, as were none of his poetic con- 
temporaries. No doubt he lived throughout the “storm and 
stress” period, and gave his we/tschmerz formal expression. 
But his thought, as distinguished from his point of view, was 
largely determined by Kant. Add Indian rationalism, as 
formulated by Kapila, Plato, medizval mysticism, and Schel- 
ling, and the main elements of his system are enumerated. Its¢ 
peculiar doctrines were drawn from these sources; the diffused * 
discontent, which found voice in the poets, called it forth; its 
aim was the diagnosis of misery and the prescription of acure ; 
reasoned Pessimism was the result. Schopenhauer professedly 
set out from the point where Kant stopped. In this he only 
followed his pet aversions, Fichte and Hegel. He saw that 
Kant’s system had finally explained reality neither on the side 
of things nor on that of thought. The unknowable “thing-in- 
itself,” which actually exists, but is beyond man’s ken, and the 
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equally unknowable “self,” which remains over and above all 
such manifestations of it as are given in imagination, memory, 
perception, and the like—these, as Schopenhauer said, are 
inexplicable res¢dua for Kant. Accordingly, he proceeds to 
explain them. 

In his view, the world is a mere succession of representations 
conjured up by the intellect. Continuous, energizing, unwearied 
effort to assert himself, is the ultimate in every man’s nature. 
The thinker is a sudject whowills. Will, the persistent, impell- 
ing power in all acts, is thus that ego beyond experience which 
Kant failed to explain. I am I, because I Will. So the unknow- 
able “1” of Kant is abolished. Nor is this all. Will is not 
only zudirectly cognized through the intellect, but is d7rectly 
known in bodily movements, which are its manifestations. 
“The body is the objectification of the will.” Thus body 
becomes the link between subjective personality—compact of 
will—and the outer “thing-in-itself.”. Thus, by an easy transi- 
tion, the elimination of the “transcendental ego” leads to'the 
removal of the troublesome “thing-in-itself.” Finally, Will is 
the ultimate reality of the universe as a whole. Phenomenal 
nature, including man, is, therefore, the visible manifestation 
of a will, and owes whatever vitality it may have to that. 

Schopenhauer regards the primal Will as an impersonal and 
unconscious force. Its one positive characteristic is that it is 
pregnant with undistinguishable desire. Will is neither God 
nor devil, it contains no principle, nor is it subject to any law. 
It is a diffused potentiality, ready to take every direction for 
the sake of actualization, yet unable of itself to choose one. 
Darkly striving Will first reveals itself—we are not told how— 
in the guises of mechanical force and chemical affinity; and 
finally speeds from the sphere of dead matter into that of living 
beings—ultimately man. Man, the individual, is perfect, so be 
that he never becomes an individual—that he remains absorbed 
in the Will's eternal past. In being born he commits the unpar- 
donable offense. Immortality is an illusion. Existence is the 
most fearful of evils. Life is worth living only so far as it gives 
opportunity for regeneration by the extinction of self. There- 
fore, ‘“‘Curse God ””"—Whao is so constituted that He must have 
your existence, and that without incurring one iota of respon- 
sibility for its inevitable evil; Who can do nothing to redeem 
you from the sin into which His efforts have forced you. 
“Die ”—because death, being the negation of individuality, is 
the one good in life. Quietism, or the state in which “the 
will to live” has become utterly indifferent, is the achmé of 
morality. To the public at large Schopenhauer is better known 
than any of his co-thinkers. Indeed, if Von Hartmann be 
excepted, he aione is more than a mere name. 

Hartmann is to be regarded as the protagonist of Pessimism. 
He has taken advantage of philosophical progress, and 
endeavored, with remarkable originality, to unite evolutionary 
optimism with a theory of metaphysically decreed misery. 
Active effort to annihilate pain is the burden of his teaching. 
As a consequence, Schopenhauer’s quietism becomes an absur- 
dity. Redemption is to be universal, not individual; therefore 
it must be wrought out by ceaseless codperation in the common 
cause, The gradual recognition of the essential unity of indi- 
viduals will reveal the long-veiled truth, that all participate in 
a pact to free God—and themselves—from pain by the annihi- 
lation of consciousness. 

According to Hartmann’s philosophy, at the beginning Will 
and Intellect were both contained in the Unconscious; but 
Intellect was so dominated that it could not hinder the blind 
impulse, with its resultant misery, of the creation of the 
world. The Unconscious eternally aimed at consciousness, for 
only by this means could Intellect free itself from Will; but 
consciousness itself is ever a conflict, ever asource of wretched- 
ness, and so cannot be a finalend. The inevitable conclusion 
that man was made to be miserable, brings home the convic- 
tion that in the Eternal past God must have been, not blessed, 
but unblessed. Infinite distress is the essential nature of Deity. 
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The imminent self-torture of God, and the designed misery of 
man show the universe as “an agonizing blister, which the all- 
pervading Being intentionally applies to Himself, in the first 
place to draw out, and eventually to remove, an inner torture.” 
Recognition of this overwhelming truth is the basis of moral 
life. Man will sympathize with God, and lend aid to assuage 
the Divine misery. The -maxim of the truly pious will be: 
Pity God—who is a miserable devil—and live to lessen His 
eternal wretchedness. ‘“ The principal of practical philosophy 
consists in this, TO MAKE THE ENDS OF THE UNCONSCIOUS ENDS 
OF OUR OWN CONSCIOUSNESS.” 

Thus Hartmann, while absolute in his Pessimism, is unequivo- 
cal in his justification of life. Unconsciousness erred in 
creating the world. The Conscious, by negating the cause of 
this arch-mistake, can insure the ultimate painlessness of the 
Unconscious. Man alone can, at the last, bring God, and him- 
self, back to a nothingness in which the absence of pain, or 
aught else, is to be compensation sufficient for eternal self- 
torture and temporal woe. The pain and misery of conscious 
man and unconscious God alike, will thus be removed, and the 
blank nothingness of pre-cosmic Nirvana be restored to its 
pristine inanity. 





CONCERNING A PSYCHIC MEDIUM IN HYPNOTISM. 
R. OsGoop Mason, A. M., M. D. 
Arena, Boston, April. 


ROM a series of investigations and experiments reported 
by the English Society for Psychical Research, and from 
the reports of the most distinguished scientists in the depart- 
ment of Psychology in other lands who have confirmed their 
conclusions, we must infer that although suggestion is undoubt- 
edly an agent in the production of the hypnotic condition, it 
does not, at least in the ordinary acceptation ofthe term, cover 
the ground of observed facts; but that in the production of 
the various phenomena of induced hypnotism the condition of 
rapport or relationship is essential. 

The insufficiency of suggestion alone to account for the hyp- 
notic sleep is demonstrated: F7zrs¢, by the fact that infants and 
the lower animals can be subjected to it. 

Second. Some persons can be hypnotised when suggestion 
or any thought of sleep is carefully excluded. 

Third. The hypnotic sleep, if due to suggestion only, should 
be simply normal sleep, the only kind the person who receives 
the suggestion has knowledge of. 

Fourth. \f A only can hypnotise B, or can come into rap- 
port with him, then usually A. alone can awaken B. and restore 
him to his normal condition. 

Another series of experiments evidences Community of Sen- 
sation between subject and operator. If, for example, salt is 
placed in the operator’s mouth, the subject tastes it. If his 
hand is scratched or his hair puiled, the subject experiences 
the sensation. In other experiments, where a strong rapport 
has been established, the operator can put the patient into the 
hypnotic trance at a distance, and again rouse him from it, 

Before proceeding to make the deductions which these and 
other experiments* seem to warrant, it is proper to point out 
definitely the bearing which these experiments have upon the 
three principal subjects to which they relate, namely, Thought 
transference; Telepathy, or the production of definite effects 
at a distance by willing; and Community of Sensation between 
the hypnotizer and the hypnotic subject. 

By recurring to these experiments it will be noticed that each 
of these subjects involves the transmission of impressions or 
sensations from one person to another by some other means 
than through the recognized channels of sensation. The facts 
and experiments are numerous; they were observed by men of 
intelligence and education, and with special training fitting 
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them for their work ; they have been repeated time after time, 
and reported to, and discussed by, scientific bodies specially 
interested in, and specially informed with regard to, such phen- 
omena. And while they do not, as yet, place the theories to 
which they relate beyond all possible doubt, they.do render the 
probabilities that sensations, perceptions, and ideas are con- 
veyed from operator to subject otherwise than by the ordinary 
channels of sensation, simply overwhelming. 

So much being granted, are there grounds furnished either 
by analogy or facts upon which to base a judgment as to what 
this unusual or supersensuous mode of communication may 
be? First of analogous facts in nature: 

Sound reaches us through the medium of the atmosphere. 
An impulse starting from the Sun or from Sirius, travels with 
tremendous speed, and impinging upon the prepared and sensi- 
tive retina, gives the sensation of light; and so in gravitation, 
in electricity, and in the permanent magnet we recognize forces 
acting upon other bodies at a distance. 

In living organisms, sensation is conveyed from the periph- 
ery to the brain, and orders transmitted from the brain to the 
periphery. We know the fact, but in our satisfaction at the 
knowledge we possess of the afferent and efferent action of the 
nerves themselves, we do not fully realize the swift, silent, 
mysterious messenger which flies back and forth upon this 
beautiful highway, laden with its important messages. When, 
therefore, we observe the facts described as Community of 
Sensation, Telepathy, and Thought-transference, all involving 
simply effects produced by a distant cause, through means and 
media with which we are not well acquainted, it should be 
borne in mind that there are analogous phenomena in nature 
produced by agencies acting through distances as great, 
and media as mysterious. 

Admitting that Community of Sensation between the hypno- 
tizer and the hypnotic subject exists under circumstances in 
which the ordinary channels of communication cannot be 
used, then there necessarily exists some other channel of 
communication between them of some extraordinary kind; 
otherwise salt placed upon the tongue of the operator could 
not be tasted by the patient. This means of communication 
must be in the nature of a medium, and, without dogmatizing 
concerning its nature, 1 would propose that it be called Zhe 
Psychic Medium, 

In its widest sense I apprehend that this is the medium of 
influence which manifests itself throughout the world of 
organic life, from the simple cell to reasoning man; from 
diatom to prince, philosopher, or poet; the medium through 
which qualities are perceived, opinions formed, and loves 
established, independent of knowledge gained by ordinary 
sense perceptions, or any process of reasoning. It is the 
medium of /ntuztion. 





GLIMPSES OF THE BACTERIA. 
T. MITCHELL PRUDDEN, M.D. : 

Harper's Monthly New York, April. 
AR down in the scale of plant life, is a certain great group 
whose individuals are spoken of in a general way, as 
micro-organisms, or microbes, or germs. One great family of 
the group of micro-organisms is called “yeasts.” The com- 
mercial value of the single yeast plant may be estimated from 
the fact, that the cake of yeast costing the consumer one cent, 

contains many million plants. 

When these yeast plants, well distributed through the dough 
are set in a warm place, they begin to grow, and in order to 
grow they must consume food. Now, the flourand salt and 
water in the dough are very choice viands for these little 
plants, they assimilate some elements, and set free, among 
other things, carbonic acid gas. This occupies much more 
space than the carbon and oxygen occupied in the flour, and 
the gas as it expands “ rises ” the dough, rendering it light and 
porous. At the right moment off goes the whole mass to the 
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oven where the lives of the myriad budding plants are soon 
extinguished; and when we eat the bread, we eat the yeast 
cells, along with the fragments of the cells of the wheat or rye 
of the flour. 

Another familiar group of micro-organisms are the moulds; 
and still another group of lowliest, tiniest plants, closely allied 
to the fungi, are the bacteria—elemental organisms so simple 
in structure as to be almost completely represented by lines 
and dots, but endowed with such limitless powers of reproduc- 
tion as almost to shame the multiplication table. Under the 
most powerful lenses, they are seen to consist of a minute mass 
of granular protoplasm, surrounded by a thin structureless 
membrane. 

When we put them under favorable conditions of growth, 
and give them food enough, they may be seen to divide across 
the middle, each portion soon becoming larger and again divid- 
ing, so that it has been calculated that a single germ under 
favorable conditions might at the end of two days, have added 
to the world’s living beings 281,500,000,000 new individual bac- 
teria. Indeed, if this sort of thing were to goon for a few 
weeks unhindered, pretty much all the oxygen, carbon, hydro- 
gen, and nitrogen available for life purposes would be used up, 
there would be a corner in life stuff, and even the master, man, 
would be forced to the wall. But numerous causes arrest their 
spread, and the bacteria in the long run are held closely within 
bounds, the world over. 

Indeed, life goes hard with many forms: and but for acurious 
provision for their preservation under adverse circumstances, 
it is likely that many species would soon die out. 

It is found that, when the conditions become too unfavorable 
for the continuance of life in some bacteria, a portion of the 
protoplasm sequesters itself in one end of the germ, and sur- 
rounds itself with a dense resistant envelope. This is called a 
spore. The old shell falls away, and this spore is now capable 
of resisting vicissitudes of temperature such as would have 
destroyed it in its other form. Restore the spore however to 
favorable surroundings, and it bursts its protecting shell, and 
emerges a thin-skinned and vulnerable, but an active, and per- 
haps a triumphant germ. 

All of the bacteria, so far as we know, have the power, in 
nourishing themselves, of tearing asunder other forms of mat- 
ter, assimilating a part of it in new combinations in their own 
bodies, and setting free the rest. These chemical substances 
which are set free by living, growing bacteria are of the most 
diverse characters. They may be acid or alkaline, aromatic or 
bad-smelling, harmless or very injurious to man. 

The soil forms the great living and lurking place of the more 
common forms, and from this they are spread far and wide, 
into the air as part of the dust, or are washed off into the sur- 
face and other waters. 

The life history of many of these species of bacteria is well 
known to us, while whole groups are almost wholly unstudied. 
This much has been well established, that there are some 
species which are quite indispensable to the higher forms of life 
in this world, because it is they which tear dead organic matter 
to pieces, and fit it to be taken up by plants and worked over 
into food for men and animals. A piece of meat, or any other 
organic matter, would remain unchanged indefinitely, if shut 
up so that no living bacteria could come in contact with it. 
Under ordinary conditions, however, the bacteria do gain 
access to all dead organic matter, and then ensue putrefaction, 
and finally a total destruction, that is, a total change into 
other forms of matter. The bacteria are thus the great scav- 
engers of the earth. 

Others are injurious to man. It has been learned within the 
past few years that several of the most serious diseases known 
are caused by particular species of bacteria. Among the forms 
which thus originate are tuberculosis, Asiatic cholera, erysip- 
elas, and some forms of blood-poisoning, tetanus or lock-jaw, 
some forms of pneumonia, typhoid fever, and diphtheria. We 
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know the germs which are concerned in the causation of these 
diseases, and can grow them in tubes in the laboratory, and 
work out their life history. 

Vast numbers of bacteria are taken into our system with a 
great variety ~f uncooked foods, and with water, and milk; and 
of those which multiply in our bodies, the great majority are 
innocuous, but a small proportion of them produce substances 
which act like poisons. These substances are called ptomaines. 

It is difficult to conceive that all these curious doings, all 
these far-reaching accomplishments, should be carried on by 
organisms so small that a thousand of them mustered abreast 
could pass through the hole pierced in a paper by a fine sewing- 
needle, and never touch the sides; yet so it is. 





WHAT KEEPS THE BICYCLE UPRIGHT? 
CHARLES B. WARRING, PH.D. 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, April. 

HERE is something weird, almost uncanny, in the noiseless 

rush of the cyclist as he comes into view, passes by, and 

disappears. We involuntarily ask, How is it possible for one 

supported on so narrow a base to keep his seat so securely, and 
seemingly so without effort ? 

For an answer to this question I have searched somewhat 
widely, and while I have found articles on or about the bicycle, 
and what has been done by its riders, 1 have found none that 
offered a reasonable theory for its explanation. 

The only paper I found that claimed to explain the bicycle 
was one by Mr. C. Vernon Boys, delivered before a meeting of 
mechanical engineers and reported in “ Nature” vol. xxix, page 
478. Mr. Boys attempted to illustrate his subject by spinning 
atop. “The top revolves on its axis and it stays up; the 
wheel of the bicycle revolves on its axis, and, therefore, it stays 
up,” was the sum of his theory and demonstration. 

Of all machines none seem to be so little understood as the 
top and its near relation the gyroscope; but without going into 
the theory of their stability in motion, it is easy to show experi- 
mentally that their stability and that of the bicycle must be due 
to different principles. I spinon the table before you a top 
with a somewhat blunt point. You notice it runs around in a 
circular or rather a spiral path, and gradually rises to a perpen- 
dicular. I strike it quite a hard blow but do not upset it. I 
send it flying across the table or off to the floor,but still it main- 
tains its upright position; you notice that when it is perpendic- 
ular, it stands still; but if it leans ever so little, it immediately 
begins to swing or gyrate around averticalaxis. I nowchange 
the top for one whose point is very fine and well-centred and 
sharp. You see it hardly travels at all. I now cause the point 
to fall into a slight pit in the surface of the table; it ceases to 
travel, but continues for a very considerable time to swing 
around a vertical axis, and is remarkably stable whatever the 
angle at which it leans. Stopping its traveling has no effect 
upon its stability, but now I put my pencil before the axis and 
stop the gyration or swinging round. Immediately, the power 
of staying up is gone, and the top falls. I may vary the exper- 
iment in every possible way: so long as the axis is inclined, the 
result is the same; the moment the gyration ceases, the top 
falls. 

In the case of the bicycle there is no gyrating around averti- 
cal axis. Yet gyration is absolutely essential to the effect which 
Mr. Boys thinks accounts for its stability. 

The gyroscope, or rather that form of it which Sir William 
Thompson calls a gyrostat, revolves around a vertical axis. If 
it leans a ‘ittle, it revolves slowly; if it leans much, it revolves 
faster. It will not fall to the table, though I push or strike it 
a hard blow. I now take it by the projecting wires and attempt 
to make it move in a straight course, as a bicycle does when it 
spins along the road. Instantly it falls. We may then, I think, 
dismiss the top and gyroscope from further consideration. 

Others find in its going so fast, the reason that the bicycle 
does not fall, but two forces acting at right angles to each 
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other do not interfere. Now in case of a bicyclist his forward 
motion is at right angles to gravity, hence does not in any way 
resist it; and, therefore, as it is gravity which causes him to 
tilt over on the side towards which he is leaning, the forward 
movement will not prevent his falling. 

Many think they find the counteracting influence in centrif- 
ugal force; but centrifugal force is impossible as long as the 
body moves in a straight line. 

So long as the bicyclist does not turn corners, centrifugal 
force gives no assistance whatever. Yet it may be thought that 
this force, if supplemented by skillful balancing, is sufficient. 
If the stability were due to balancing, it would not be difficult 
for a bicyclist to sit on his machine when not in motion. The 
ordinary bicyclist cannot do this,and yet without apparent 
effort he rides securely. That his stability is not due to his 
balancing and rapid forward motion combined, is evident when 
we reflect that if the handles are made immovable, so that 
neither of the wheels can be turned to the right or left, it is 
impossible for any rider to keep from falling after he once 
begins to tilt. Some other explanation is needed; this I shall 
now attempt to give. 

Regarded mathematically as a machine for the application 
of force, the bicycle is a very simple affair, The weight is 
applied at the saddle and is so great that the centre of gravity 
of the whole is very close to that point. The lines of force 
pass from the saddle to the points at which the two wheels 
touch the ground, and asa vertical line from the saddle falls 
between these two points, it is evident that the bicycle can 
neither tip forward nor backward, but in regard to side motion 
its equilibrium is very unstable, the least thing will upset it. 
Stability is secured by turning the wheel to the right or left 
whichever way the leaning is, and thus keeping the point of 
support under the rider. 

Let us suppose a ’cyclist mounted on his wheel and riding 
towards the north. He finds himself beginning to tilt towards 
his right. He is now going not only north, but east also. He 
turns the wheel eastward. The point of support must of neces- 
sity travel in the plane of the wheel, hence it at once begins to 
go eastward, and as it travels much faster, it quickly gets under 
him, and the machine is again upright. Hence it is easy to 
understand that the faster the machine is traveling the easier 
it is to keep from falling. 

As regards headers, the higher the saddle the greater the 
danger, and the farther back, the less the danger. 

The law of lateral safety—z. ¢., against falling sidewise—is 
in one respect the reverse of the other, for the greater the 
height of the saddle, the easier not to fall to either side, just 
as it is easier to keep upright, on my finger, a long stick than 
a short one. 


THE MICROBES. 
Dr. A. CARTAZ. 
La Nature, Paris, March. 


VERY one knows of what importance has become, in late 
years, the study of microbes, which are also called bacteria. 
These little organisms have a part to play in all the functions 
of life. They are the essential factors in the general physiology 
of the globe. 

It wil' be of no use to try to “cut” their acquaintance, for 
they make not the slightest hesitation in intruding everywhere ; 
in the air we breathe, in the water we drink. They appear 
by the million uninvited at evening parties, and at a crowded 
soirée they coolly enter our throats and make themselves at 
home in our lungs. 

Still, not all these microscopic beings are of bad character 
and manners. Most of the microbes contained in the air are 
inoffensive. Some of the little creatures are not only necessary 
to us, but useful benefactors, since they are the workmen who 
produce alcoholic fermentations, yeast, and the like. 

All microbes have one common characteristic, smallness, 
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which renders them invisible except under powerful micro- 
scopes. They take, however, numerous forms; a fact which 
is not a distinction of relative importance, since the exterior 
aspect of a microbe is not always sufficient to enable us to 
distinguish one species from another. Notwithstanding their 
variety of form, they can be classified into three groups: I. 
Those of round form; 2. The straight; 3. The spiral. Thus 
Mr. De Bary has pleasantly said that the forms of microbes are 
represented by a billiard ball, a pencil, and a corkscrew. This 
classification applies to adult microbes only, that is, to those 
who have attained their full state of development, for at the 
moment of their formation, of their reproduction, the forms 
are not identical, some being born by sporulation, others by 
fission. 

Of what are microbes constituted? In a general way it may 
be said that they are formed of one cell, containing a sort of 
gelatinous, transparent, colorless liquid, called protoplasm, pro- 
tected by an enveloping membrane. Nothing hard is found in 
the interior, and this is one of the marks of difference between 
them and higher organisms. Some of the microbes are motion- 
less, others have a motion different in different species ; some- 
times an oscillation, sometimes serpentine undulations. 

In the microbes which increase by self-division, the process 
is carried 6n with a rapidity which almost surpasses comprehen- 
sion. It has been calculated that it requires only two hours for 
two beings proceeding from a division of a certain microbe, to 
attain the dimensions of their mother, and beeome prolific in 
their turn. In that way, in three days, the descendants of an 
individual, if not interfered with, would number 4,772,000,000. 
These figures surpass imagination. Very fortunately the action 
of natural forces arrests this multiplication and the terrible 
consequences it would soon entail. 

To study microbes, to distinguish one kind from another, the 
microscope is insufficient. For this purpose use is made of 
coloring matters. These minute organisms havea strong affinity 
for colors derived from oil and for certain vegetable colors; 
and in studying microbes all kinds of coloring matters have 
been employed. A certain variety of microbe will absorb a 
certain color only. Upon this difference in the absorption 
of colors is based the process of Ehrlich, by which is recog- 
nized the bacillus of tuberculosis. But besides these methods 
of coloration special modes of culture of the bacillus are 
necessary. : 








RELIGIOUS. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, AND THE MAN OF 
SCIENCE. 


x 
A. DE QUATREFAGES. 
Fournal des Savants, Paris, February. 


HERE are, and have been, scientific men of a high rank 
wholly without faith in the Christian religion, some of 
whom have been pure atheists or advocated a philosophical 
system which denies a First Cause. Likewise, there are, and 
have been, scientific men, of an equally high rank, deeply 
religious and firm believers in Christianity. Which of these 
two classes seems to pursue the most rational course ? 

Of the first-named class a notable instance is Lamarck. He 
was the first to propound the theory of transmutation of species 
which Darwin made so famous. It was Lamarck who first 
found in species themselves the reason for the changes which 
modify them and give birth to new types. He, however, was a 
thoroughly convinced deist, wholly incredulous as to the truth 
of Christianity. Nevertheless, no one ever admitted more abso- 
lutely and unhesitatingly the Almighty power of the Creator. 

Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire, like Lamarck, was a transmutationist, 
although he argued that the changes in species were not due to 
causes belonging to the species themselves, but were the result of 
the action of exterior agents. Agreeing thus far with Lamarck, 
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Saint-Hilaire was of an altogether different opinion on another 
point, for he was deeply religious and a firm believer in 
Christianity. 

Let us compare with these, two renowned Englishmen of 
science: Sir Richard Owen is oneof the most illustrious natu- 
ralists of our century. A pupil of Cuvier, and for more than 
thirty years one of the ten foreign members of the French 
Academy of Science, Sir Richard, by the number and import- 
ance of his works on comparative anatomy and palzontology, 
deserves the honor of being called the English Cuvier. If he 
cannot be called a transmutationist, since he rejects the notion 
of the slow and progressive change of species by the process 
of natural selection, he may be rightly termed a “ transformist.” 
He does not believe in the direct and miraculous creation of 
each species. Such a miracle, he says, in consequence of the 
extreme multiplicity of its manifestations, becomes incredible; 
it is incompatible with the conception of an all-powerful Being, 
who sees and foresees everything. Owen was thus led to admit, 
that a natural law, a secondary cause, has produced the suc- 
cession and progress of speciesin a determinate order, causing 
the more recent species to be derived from the older ones. At 
the same time, Owen maintains that the change giving birth 
to a new species, must be sudden and considerable, and that 
there is no transmutation of species slowly and by insensible 
degrees. 

What, then, is the secondary cause of the derivation of 
species from those which have preceded them, and how does 
that cause act? Owen formulates his hypothesis on this point 
in the following terms: “I think that an innate tendency to 
deviate from the parent type, acting at intervals of equivalent 
time, is the most probable mode of action of the secondary 
law, by virtue of which species have been derived one from 
another.” 

This shows Owen to be a “transformist” nearly allied to 
Heckel and his disciples; but, unlike them, Owen considers 
these views entirely reconcilable with belief in a Creator and in 
a real predestination. He tells us many times that the trans- 
formations in animal series have been pre-ordained; that the 
moment when these transformations are to be accomplished is 
fixed in advance. In aword, he attributesall these phenomena 
to an act of the will of the Being who foresees everything. 
Consequently he replaces, so to speak, by a continuous miracle, 
the multitude of isolated miracles that the direct creation of 
each species would have required. 

Another eminent English naturalist is Saint-George Mivart. 
Him Darwin called ‘‘a distinguished zodlogist,” and assuredly 
he merits that title. Mivart refuses to acknowledge that “the 
survival of the fittest” is the principal cause of the variety of 
species. He distinguishes between sufernatural creation and 
natural creation. The former is the result of the all-powerful 
Will, which creates something directly out of nothing. Inthe 
latter God acts by way of derivation; that is to say, a pre- 
existing matter, created by God, has received the power of 
evolving diverse forms, under favorable conditions, and in 
obedience to certain laws. Thus is manifested what Mivart 
calls, ‘“‘ The natural action of God in the physical world.” But 
Mivart differs absolutely from Darwin and his school, by main- 
taining that the passage from one species to another is made 
suddenly, and not in consequence of insensible modifications 
slowly accumulated. Thus, like Owen, Mivart is a “trans- 
formist,” and believes that the transformations are due essen- 
tially to an innate tendency. The doctrine of “transforma- 
tion,” Mivart thinks, is entirely in agreement with the theory 
of final causes and with that of Divine tdeal archetypes, pro- 
vided that we regard evolution as “willed and regulated in 
advance.” According to him, the harmony between Christianity 
and evolution was prepared unconsciously by certain writings 
of Saint Augustine and Saint Thomas. 

The foregoing analysis shows the doctrine of “ transforma- 
tion” held equally by ardent Christians and atheists and free 
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thinkers. It is another proof that there is no incompatibility 
between religious belief and “transformist ” ideas. There is no 
connection, however, between the religious or irreligious and 
the scientific ideas of men. Science is concerned, and ought 
to concern itself only, with secondary causes. As soon as in 
the explanation of phenomena the First Cause is considered to 
intervene, science is no longer in question, any more than it is 
in question when some philosophical system, denying the 
existence ofa first cause, is called in to interpret the pheno- 
mena. I have often protested against the intrusion of philo- 
sophical systems into scientific studies. I protest as energeti- 
cally against the claim of theology to penetrate the scientific 
domain, no matter how highly honored may be he who seeks 
to introduce theology. 

In saying this, in repeating once more what I have often 
said, ] am not to be understood as contesting in the least the 
right of men of science to have, and to profess earnestly, 
religious or philosophical convictions. I only ask them not to 
mix these convictions with scientific discussions, not to make 
use of these discussions to adduce arguments in favor of theif 
religion or philosophy, or against the religion or philosophy of 
their opponents; and, above all, not to seek in religion or 
philosophy an explanation of facts or phenomena, the search 
for the explanation of which is the business of science, without 
any guides but experience and observation. 


RECENT OXFORD THEOLOGY. 
F. C. CONYBEARE. 
Westminster Review, London, April. 
N No. 1 of the Oxford House Papers, a series of tracts 
intended to cope with disbelief among the masses, the Rev- 
erend E. R. Talbot argues that the difficulties which arise about 
Christianity are no reasons for not believing it. He contends very 
properly that no true religion is likely to be free from difficul- 
ties; which should, therefore, no more be impediments to our 
accepting it, than obscurities in a text-book of astronomy or 
mathematics should deter us from believing the record of those 
sciences. Surely, as regards miracles this sort of reasoning is 
somewhat otiose. Who would deny that a true religion, like a 
true metaphysic, is sure to present difficulties, especially to the 
run of the people? But show me the sciences which offer 
difficulties analogous to those of orthodox Christianity ; show 
me the astronomy which creates the earth before the sun, and 
teaches that the sun paused in its career to secure the victory 
of a marauding hill tribe; show me the botany according to 
which a fig-tree will wither up at a word; or a physiology 
according to which five loaves and two small fishes will feed 
five thousand hungry people, and leave over twelve basketfuls 
of fragments, or according to which a virgin can conceive, and 
be with child, or a man live within the belly of a whale for the 
space of three days, or the four-days-dead be brought to life. 
If a belief in all these wonders is an essential factor in Mr. 
Talbot's Christianity, if ‘Aey are some of the difficulties he 
contemplates, they do unquestionably constitute a reason for 
rejecting his peculiar form of Christianity. Had we not better 
put aside Mr. Talbot's special pleading, and try to make our own 
the spirit shadowed forth in these noble words of Landor: “I 
hold religion in the light of a medal which has contracted rust 
from ages; the rust seems to have been its preserver for 
many centuries, but after some few more, will certainly be its 
consumer, and leave no vestige of effigy or superscription 
behind: it should be detached carefully and patiently, not 
ignorantly and rudely scoured off.” Mr. Talbot and his fellow- 
divines might be even now detaching the rust carefully ; but 
thev are blind to the signs of the times, and cling to their half- 
culture. 

Yet after all there is growth. In Oxford, the critical study 
of history, and the necessity, imposed upon the candidate for 
honors, of weighing and testing original documents, has 
begun to make itself felt in the sphere of theology and eccle- 
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siastical history. Two books which have lately appeared 
exemplify the contrast between this generation and a former 
one, not long passed away, which tried to drive Bishop 
Colenso out of the Church for doubting the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch. The two books referred to are Bishop 
Temple's late Bampton Lectures, and the volume entitled Lux 
Mundi—more particularly the Reverend Mr. Charles Gore's 
Essay on Inspiration contained therein. It is significant that 
both ot these writers resign the Old Testament to the critics. 
This is what they say of it: 

Mr. Gore (page 352 of Lux Mundz): “The Church cannot 
znsist upon the historical character of the earliest records of 
the ancient (ze. Jewish) church in detail, as she can on the 
historical character of the Gospels or Acts of the Apostles.” 
“ Within the limits of what is substantially historical, there is 
still room for an admixture of what, though marked by a 
spiritual purpose, is not yet strictly historical.” 

Bishop Temple: “No evidence can now be produced on 
behalf of the miracles in the Old Testament and if 
the New Testament did not exist, it would be impossible to 
show such a distinct preponderance of probability as would 
justify us in calling on any to accept the miraculous parts of 
the narrative as historically true.” 

Both these writers then take their stand on the New Testa- 
ment. But even here Bishop Temple does not seem to be 
quite at ease. “Christ's miracles of healing,” he says, “may 
have been the result of power of mind over body. They may 
have been under the law of uniformity. If so, they would be 
miracles for purposes of science, yet still miracles for purposes 
of revelation.” The Bishop strains at a gnat and swallows a 
camel. Why whittle away the supernatural character of the 
miracles of healing, when there remain in the background the 
greater miracles of the Immaculate Conception of Christ, His 
raising of Lazarus, His resurrection from the dead, and ascension 
into heaven. 

One other concession we find in Dr. Temple, as in other lat- 
ter-day apologists. He inclines, namely, to make the morality 
of a legend the test of its truth. Thus the miracles of Gadara 
and of the withered fig-tree perplex Dr. Farrar, because their 
good moral bearing is not obvious. Bishop Temple, too, 
although he does not mention instances, admits the principle. 
But there is as good evidence for them as for the others. If 
we reject one miracle on such grounds, we must end by reject- 
ing all. 

A very significant remark made by Mr. Gore, is: ‘‘ What one 
should make of the New Testament, what estimate we should 
be able to form of the person of Jesus Christ, and the meaning 
of His life and work, if it was contained simply in some old 
manuscript, or unearthed in some way by antiquarians out of 
the Syrian sands, it is impossible to say.” Yet, what is there 
in the preconditions of belief which Mr. Gore enumerates to 
induce us to believe in the miracles of the New Testament, say 
in the virginity of the mother of Christ, a dogma which has 
distressed many a true wife and mother, as a monkish slur cast 
upon her estate, and upon humanity itself? Does not Mr. Gore 
really mean to say that events are credible when they can be 
taken into our intelligible universe as parts of it, as elements 
correlated in a rational whole; and this is certainly the test 
which in universal history and in the sciences, we apply to 
statements of fact before accepting them. Will he not allow 
that, following such a rule, we have banished the miracles to 
which he, “in the Church’s name claims assent” from history, 
from natural science, from every-day life? Can we consistently 
retain them in the Gospels ? 

Mr. Gore’s argument cannot prove that every tale in the 
New Testament is true. Brush away those tales along with the 
fanciful grounds upon which Mr. Gore makes believe to himself 
that he believes in them, and we are at last on the way to a 
genuine appreciation of faith in Him who appeals to us 
in words such as never poet of old or sophist spake. 
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IS IT WORTH WHILE TO GO ON PREACHING? 
THE REVEREND WILLIAM Kirkus, M.A., LL.B. 
Magazine of Christian Literature, New York, April. 

HE question I have placed at the head of this article might 
elicit the retort, ‘‘When the Christian religion, both 
doctrinal and practical, is acknowledged to be an obsolete delu- 
sion!” Or again, “ When our preachers are so stupid and 
incompetent that they neither know what to say nor how to 
say it!” 

These are some of the ways in which people are continually 
talking or writing about preaching, and it is surely worth while 
to consider them. Remembering the past, we can safely pre- 
dict that the removal of so potent a factor as the pulpit from 
the life, both of the Church and the world, will very seriously 
alter the product in some way. The problem which con- 
fronts us in Christendom is not so much to convert an 
ignorant world, as to re-convert an apostate world, or, at 
any rate, to convert a world which has become indifferent 
through familiarity. Preaching is only a particular mode of 
employing human language for the purpose of producing a cer- 
tain kind of belief, or emotion, or conduct. It is the employ- 
ment of the spoken as distinguished from the written language ; 
and until oral instruction and persuasion are proved to have 
become powerless in every other department of knowledge and 
practice, it may easily be true that they are as effective as ever, 
and may be made more effective than ever in the department 
of religion. 

With these remarks we may go back to the question with 
which we set out: Is it worth while to go on preaching? And 
it is obvious that we must say zo, if the Christian religion itself 
has become a detected and abandoned delusion. For my own 
part, I do not believe that the Christian religion is in any such 
predicament. It might be plausibly argued even that most 
men are far too stupid, rationally and deliberately to abandon 
Christianity, and for these two reasons: they neither know, 
with any approach to accuracy, what the Christian religion is, 
nor the plausible objections which might fairly be urged against 
it. Mr. Robert Ingersoll is a very popular lecturer, but apart 
from the fatal folly of proving too much, he never seriously 
deals with Christianity at all. Nobody is interested in the 
defense of that caricatured Christianity, which Mr. Ingersoll 
takes so much trouble to destroy. 

Again, I believe that very much of the “infidelity” of persons 
who are distinguished as professors of the various natural 
sciences, is, so far as it exists, wholly negative. Their attitude 
towards Christianity is not one of antagonism, but a gentle- 
manly indifference; it is, to them, one of a large number of 
religions with none of which they are personally concerned. 
To many people of great intellectual power, physics are far 
more interesting, and seem far more useful, than metaphysics 
and theology. Still there is an undeniable increase in the 
number of “ believers.” The agents of the “Salvation Army,” 
“evangelists,” “ revivalists,” and such like, assuredly do not 
present religion to the world in the form most acceptable to 
refined and educated people. Still they reckou: their converts 
by hundreds of thousands. We may safely affirm that, if the 
Christian religion can be propagated at all by preaching, the 
world will gladly receive it. 

The next objection to preaching is, if possible, more serious— 
viz., It is not worth while to go on preaching, because your 
preachers are so stupid that they neither know what to say 
nor how to say it. Such a statement is, of course, exagger- 
ated. Complaints of execrably bad preaching are nevertheless 
almost universal; and with some justice, as is well argued by 
Mgr. Felix Dupanloup in The Ministry of Preaching, in which 
he complains of the general want of the merit of popularity, 
without which other merits are of no account : 

“ By no means let it be supposed that I goas far as men of the 
world, or even as men of the Christian world, in casting reproach 
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on the mass of preaching. But it is none the less true 
that I put my finger here ona very delicatespot. . . . Preach- 
ing ought to be, before everything, popular, and it is not.” 

Popular! Yes, indeed. Bishop Dupanloup well explains 
what he means, what every educated man would mean, by that 
term. He means having power to convince the understanding, 
arouse the affections, and determine the conduct—not of a 
mob, but of a Jeop/e—the whole body of citizens, rich and poor, 
learned and simple, all who have conscience and intellect. 

Preaching means ora/ delivery. Writing an essay, and then 
reading it in the pulpit, is not preaching; and unless people 
can preach, it is not worth while to goon preaching. When 
the time for preaching comes, it must be voice to ear, and eye 
to eye. A man who would be at a standstill if his manu- 
script were blown out of the window, may be a great scholar 
and a sound divine, but he is no preacher. 

But let a man ascend the pulpit, saturated with Christian 
knowledge, burning with zeal and love for souls, ready to be 
made all things to all men if by any means he can save some; 
so profoundly humble that he has not a thought of self-glorifi- 
cation, but only of his work and his Master; let him havea 
natural power of voice and eye and action, and that man will 
be the absolute lord for the hour, of the congregation to whom 
he preaches. As long as we have such men in the Church it is 
worth while for them to go on preaching. 

The general amount of intelligent and fruitful reading, even 
among average Americans, is not considerable ; and it is simply 
absurd to pronounce before an audience which we wish to 
instruct or persuade, any abstract or technical words to which 
they can attach no definite meaning. They want a simple 
style—very short, very clear; in a word, a popular style; and 
for this reason preaching, or what is ordinarily termed extem- 
pore preaching, is far preferable to reading a sermon. In a 
word: It is not worth while to go on wearying people by read- 
ing theological essays to them; but it is worth while to preach 
to them in simple language, calculated to interest, persuade, 
and instruct. 
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A PLEA FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
By ONE OF THEM. (E. T. ANDREWS.) 
Lippincott’s, Philadelphia, April. 
T does not matter much to a boy, whether he is good-looking 
or the reverse. He is not obliged to wait for somebody to 
ask him to dance, and his matrimonial prospects don’t appear 
to suffer any serious discount from personal shortages that 
would send a girl’s stock away down below par, or even put 
her out of the market altogether. One never sees a man so 
hideous or repulsive but that some woman is ready to marry 
him if he will only ask her; but men are less philanthropic, and 
so the ugly girls are left to run to waste as unappropriated 
blessings. The “handsome is as handsome does” theory wont 
hold at all after we get out of the nursery, and a little experi- 
ence soon convinces us that it is a fraud and a delusion, like 
that other domestic fiction about the drumstick being the 
choicest part of the fowl, with which our elders used to impose 
upon our unsuspecting simplicity. 

We ugly girls never get any drives in the Park, nor free seats 
at the theatre; and as for ice-cream and French candy, no 
matter how handsomely we deport ourselves, we shouldn’t 
know the taste of either if we waited to have it bestowed upon 
us. Indeed, the expensiveness of being an ugly girl is one of 
the worst things about it. There are no perquisites. We get 
none of the plums out of life’s pudding, for under present con- 
ditions men do all the carving, and, as one of them says, “ All 
the fine things we think and say about women apply to those 
only who are tolerably good-looking or graceful.” 

Now suppose the same rule applied to mea, and that only 
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the good-looking ones could hope to attain to wealth and dis- 
tinction ; suppose, for instance that that famous wart on Oliver 
Cromwell’s nose had been sufficient to condemn him to 
obscurity, as it inevitably would have done had he been a 
woman ; suppose Grover Cleveland's too ample girth of waist 
had kept him out of the White House, as it certainly would 
have kept Mrs. Cleveland out, had she been the unlucky pos- 
sessor of that inconvenient superfluity; or suppose David B. 
Hill’s bald pate had rendered him ineligible to the office of 
Governor of New York, as I have not the shadow of a doubt 
that a bald head would render any woman in America ineligible 
to the office of Governor’s wife ; suppose, in fact, that a bald 
head was sufficient to blast any man’s prospects in life, as 
effectually as it would any woman's ; I think most of the middle- 
aged men, at least, into whose hands this paper may fall, will 
admit that that wouid be a little hard. Yet this is the law 
under which women have lived, since the beginning of time, 
and it doesn’t give the ugly girls a fair chance. 

If it were possible for a man to be so hideous that a woman 
would not marry him (which, of course, it isn’t), there are still 
dozens of careers open to him, in which a red nose or an 
apoplectic chin needn’t stand in his way; but the ugly girl 
has no such resources. No matter how clever or amiable we 
may be (and some of us are really very adorable creatures, 
although you might not think so, to look at us), we cannot do 
anything but stand aside and see all the big matrimonial plums 
fall into the laps of our fairer sisters, while only the sour 
and wormy ones are left for us, and few even of them. Not 
only are we debarred forever from the glorious privilege of 
becoming known to fame as the spouse of some one of the 
army of statesmen, whose genius is making American legisla- 
tion the wonder of the world, but we cannot even hope to 
deserve an eight-dollar pension from our country by becoming 
somebody’s widow, which seems to be about the only service 
which can entitle woman to the gratitude of her country. In 
short, the ugly girl seems to have no rights which society is 
bound to respect. 

Now, we ugly girls think all this very unfair. We don’t 
ask the men to marry us, nor hope to earn our country’s grati- 
tude by becoming widows, but let some modest standard, which 
one can hope to attain, be recognized. At all events, give us 
a respectable career of some sort. We have been allowed a few 
gleanings from the Tree of Knowledge, but the Tree of Life still 
stands in the midst of the garden with its fruit forbidden 
to us. 





HOW MOROCCO IS MADE, 
Magasin Pittoresque, Paris, March 15. 


HE manufacture of morocco, as every one knows, is the art 
T of dyeing leather. True morocco is goat skin tanned and 
dyed on the side on which the hair grows. Sheep-skins are 
treated in the same manner, and are then called “sheep 
morocco.” The first knowledge the French had of the way in 
which Levant morocco is manufactured was obtained from 
Granger, a surgeon of the royal navy, who made voyages in 
various countries by order of the minister, Maurepas. A 
description of the art of making morocco was the subject of a 
note by him addressed to the Academy in 1735. The first 
French morocco factory was established in Paris by a man named 
Garon in 1749. 

The first thing to be done with goat skins, in order to make 
them available for the manufacturers of sheaths, portfolios, 
portmonnaies and the like, is to soften the skins, which reach 
the morocco-maker hard and with the hairon. For that pur- 
pose the skins are steeped for several days in stagnant water. 
Then, they are rinsed in fresh water, cleared of every particle of 
flesh adhering to the skin, drained, and put into a solution of 
lime. The object of this last operation is toswell the skinsand 
open their pores, in order to facilitate the removal of the hair. 
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This last is effected by the aid of a round knife, with which 
the tanner goes overall the surface of the skin without cutting 
the hair, which then fails out. Then, in order to get rid of 
the lime, the skins are cleaned in water, and to rid them 
of any liquid they may have retained, are afterwards 
pressed on a wooden frame with a kind of knife called 
a guerce. Between each of these operations, they pound 
the skins hard in tubs with wooden pestles. Lately for 
this pounding has been substituted violent agitation in a 
tun filled with water, the interior surface of which is covered 
with wooden spikes, and which turns rapidly on a horizontal 
axis. Some manufacturers, for opening the pores to loosen the 
hair, use alkaline lyes. 

When these preliminary preparations are finished, the skins 
are given baths which neutralize the action of the last particles 
of lime, draw closer together the texture of the skins, and ren- 
der the dye more solid. Then the skins have a bath of red 
dye. Afterwards they are rinsed, and the tanning is proceeded 
with. When the tanning is completed the skins are given their 
final color, black, blue or violet. 

The dyed morocco is dried, deprived of all superfluous parts, 
and then polished with a piece of slate. Finally, morocco 
must have what is called the “grain” or “rough-coat.” This 
is obtained by rubbing the polished skin with a piece of cork. 
By crossing the strokes of the cork, or by giving a final polish 
which flattens the grain in certain parts, are produced the 
various kinds of grain called the “broken grain,” the “ barley 
grain” and the “ guadrille grain.” 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE EARTH; a Popular 
Account of Geological History. By The Reverend H. N. Hutchin- 
son, B.A., F.G.S. With twenty-seven illustrations. 12mo, pp. 290. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 


[To bring the facts of any branch of science within the reach of the non-scien- 
tific in a form that shall be both accurate and attractive, is by no means a simple 
task, as the numerous failures in that field abundantly testify. The writer must 
not only be thoroughly familiar with his subject, but, what is equally needful, 
should be keenly appreciative of the reader's attitude of mind, and have command 
of a style adapted to, and calculated to interest, the common understanding. 
These qualifications are possessed in an eminent degree by the author of this work. 
It is at once a readable and compendious outline of modern geological science; 
and although the illustrations are often local in character, they are admirably 
adapted to bring out and enforce the general principles of the science. The plan 
of the volume is: First, to give in simple language a brief sketch of the former 
history of our planet, beginning with its first appearance as a member of the solar 
system, and passing through all the different geological periods, with their chang- 
ing scenes and various phases of life, down to the latest period, when man 
appeared on the scene. Secondly,to explain, however briefly, the methods by 
which the conclusions of geologists have been arrived at, or in other words, to 
put the evidence before the reader, so that he may see how those conclusions 
were formed, and judge for himself how far they are reasonable. Of course, itis 
impossible to doall this fully in a small book. The author judiciously points 
out that geology cannot be learned from books alone, and that observation 
and a little reflection should be combined with study of books. Chemistry, 
Physics, Mineralogy, and, above all, Natural History contribute their share in the 
interpretation of the rocks.] 


HE Earth is its own biographer, and keeps its diary with the 
impartiality of a recording machine. The earlier chapters of 
the record are not so easy to read, nor are they so complete, as the 
later ones. This, however, is only what we might expect. The his- 
tory of the earth, before the geological record began, belongs rather to 
the chemist and the astronomer than to the geologist. The geologi- 
cal record proper did not begin until the earth was cool enough to 
allow of a watery envelope settling down on its surface. Land and 
water are the pen and ink with which the geological record was 
written. 

A great controversy has arisen between geologists on the one hand—- 
who take it as a fundamental doctrine of their science that physical 
changes have been taking place at a tolerably uniform rate, and very 
little, if any, faster than their present rate—and physicists and astrono- 
mers on the other, who tell the geologists that their demands for 
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geological time are far too great; that at most they must be satisfied 
with 500,000,000 of years, and that probably 100,000,000 of years 
ought to be quite sufficient to build up the great pile of stratified rocks 
whose record they are engaged in interpreting, and to allow also for 
all those great changes in the vegetable and animal world, which are 
plainly recorded by an abundance of evidence from the fossils 
contained therein. 

The fundamental doctrine of geology is, that we must interpret the 
past by the light of the present, and that we can only interpret the 
record contained in the stratified rocks, by first acquiring a knowledge, 
by direct observation and self-instruction if possible, of the chief 
operations now taking place on the earth’s surface. This is the key 
which unlocks the door of our hiddentreasure. This principle, arising 
from the teachings of the celebrated Scotchman, Hutton, is called 
by geologists the doctrine of ‘‘ uniformity,” in contradistinction to 
‘* catastrophism,” the doctrine of the old teachers up to the end of the 
last century. 

Geological agents—those which produce, or tend to produce an 
important change in the surface or structure uf the earth’s crust—are 
air, water, living matter, heat. 

All stratified rocks are divided into four great groups, representing 
the four great eras—the Archzan, Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary. 
To these may be added the Recent or Quaternary period, marked by 
the remains of human beings: an era yet in its childhood. These 
groups are divided by intervals of time, marking breaks in the geologi- 
cal record. 

The Archean rocks are metamorphic or highly altered, mingled 
with others of a volcanic, or otherwise igneous, origin. These rocks 
are without a single safe and certain trace of any plant or animal. 
When we pass from the Archean rocks to the Cambrian—so called 
from Cambria, the ancient name of Wales, where Cambrian rocks 
may most profitably be studied—we find the fossilized remains of the 
earliest groups of living things yet known to have existed on the face 
of the Earth.. Among these living beings were jelly-fish, sea-urchins, 
sea-lilies, cystideans—looking like corals—starfish, ringed worms, 
creatures like shrimps, and—most interesting of all—trilobites, mem- 
bers of the same class as the shrimps. 

After the Cambrian rocks we come to the Silurian, where we find 
limestone, coral reefs slowly built up by the wonderful agency of 
innumerable industrious little polypes, but no evidence of the exist- 
ence of any reptile, bird, or quadruped. When we come next to the 
Old Red Sandstone, Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian rocks, 
we find an increased variety of fossils, of which the dominant type is 
fish. And this brings us to the end of the Primary period, which 
is followed by an interval. That this interval was a long one there 
can be no doubt, though, of course, it is not possible to measure 
either geological period or intervals by months and years. We know 
only that, when passing from one rock formation to another, a great 
change in the fossils is noticed. Arriving thus at the Triassic, Jurassic, 
and Cretaceous rocks, the three groups of the Secondary or Mesozoic 
Period, we find remains of a host of reptiles of great diversity, often 
of stupendous size, and in some cases so unlike any of the present 
inhabitants of the globe, whether living on land or in the sea, that we 
might almost fancy ourselves in fairyland, asin imagination we clothe 
the dry bones with living flesh, and try, as far as may be possible, to 
picture them as they really were—walking or crawling on the ground, 
paddling in the water, or flying in the air. To the student of extinct 
reptiles the ‘‘ dragons” of old days are hardly less wonderful than 
would have been the monsters of Mesozoic times, had it been per- 
mitted to the human race to be their contemporaries. 

At last, after ages and ages, the earth reached the Cainozoic or 
Tertiary Period, distinguished from those preceding it by a very 
marked resemblance in its forms of life to those which are now found 
inhabiting our seas and continents. This resemblance becomes more 
and more marked as we follow the successive eras of the Period, until 
in the latest deposits we find that the forms of life were practically 
the same as those now living. As the Mesozoic era was marked by a 
great abundance and variety of reptiles, so the Cainozoic was dis- 
tinguished by a wonderful development of a higher type of animals, 
namely, quadrupeds or mammals; some writers speak of it as the 
** Age of Mammals.” The mammals of this era are very numerous. 

After the Tertiary Period comes a difficult and perplexing chapter 
in the Earth’s autobiography—the Ice-Age. It is difficult to believe 
that in the larger part of Great Britain the climate was such as we 
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now find in Arctic regions; but the evidences on which this startling 
conclusion is based are so many and so convincing as to admit of no 
possible doubt whatever. During the Great Ice-Age the mammoth 
inhabited Britain, and various gigantic species of mammals appeared 
in the world. With the Ice-Age came the advent of man, and at this 
stage it is time for the geologist to lay down his pen. 





HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. By D. Christie Murray and 


Henry Herman. 12mo, 254 pp. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. Cloth, $1.25. 


(The story recounts the career af a young scion of the English nobility, who, 
without a profession or means, had, in his passage through Eton and Cambridge, 
been inoculated with the idea that debt was the normal condition of a gentleman; 
and who, after reaching his majority, and falling among a bad set of gamblers at 
his club, was fleeced and broken, and driven to measures which would have been 
dishonorable but for his conscious rectitude. But Mr. Harry Wynne’s faults were 
due tohis unfortunate environment ; he was sound at core, struggled manfully 
through his difficulties,and trapped and brought to justice the villains who had 
fleeced and sought to drive him to dishonor for their own gains. From childhood 
Harry had been attached to a girl whose faith in him survived the test of discredit 
and long years of absence, during which he was working out his redemption.]} 


HE Five Year Old Club was started by the venerable Earl of 
Bridgbourne, and some of his equally venerable cronies with the 
object of doing what little good they could, in an age of decadence, by 
raising and dining off mature mutton. By the time the first muttons 
were fit for the table, some of the members had passed over to the 
majority, some had been relentlessly put on water gruel by their 
medical advisers, and the club premises were unused. 

In these circumstances, Captain Peter Heaton saw the potentialities 
of the highly respectable club as a proprietary concern, bought it, 
opened its rooms to younger members of the aristocracy, and to a set 
of rooks to fleece these self-reliant but innocent pigeons. 

Among the members enrolled a dozen years after the establishment 
of the club, was Mr. Harry Wynne: great-grandson of its noble 
founder, who congratulated him on his precocious good sense in 
choosing the society of his elders and betters, but Harry smiled, 
realizing how false was the earl’s estimate of the modern establish- 
ment. 

Play at the Five Year Old began every night pretty soon after dinner, 
was in full swing at midnight and those who played after two o’clock, 
when the club was practically supposed to close, had to pay the proprietor 
heavy fines which alone gave him an income of nine or ten thousand 
pounds. Here Harry got broken, and failing to get the means to pay 
up from his relatives, was taken in hand by Captain Peter Heaton, 
who handed him over to one of his jackals, Mr. Herbert Whale, who 
furnished the needful on Harry’s three months’ note for double the 
amount. Harry got first literary work, then a position in a con- 
tractor’s office, and looked forward to relieving himself from his diffi- 
culties, not doubting that the note could be renewed ; but his creditor 
was inexorable at its maturity, and suggested, as the only way out of 
the difficulty, that Harry buy a valuable piece of jewellery, which he 
could pawn to meet the immediate difficulty, redeem it out of his 
earnings, and then get the jewellers to take it back at a little discount. 
Harry winced a little, but it appeared the only way of escape, and so a 
few hours later, the trinket was in pawn,the dreaded bill reduced to 
ashes, and still an hour later, Captain Peter Heaton and Mr. Herbert 
Whale sat in the jeweller’s private room, discussing a glass of Madeira 
and the division of the spoils, when Mr. Wynne’s family should have 
been compelled to pay for his purchase. 

Harry prospered both with the contractor and with literature; his 
loved Inthia was proud of him, said yes to his proposal, and went 
home to find that a very eligible proposal for her hand had been made 
in her absence. 

Harry’s family grew indignant at his standing in the way of the 
girl’s prospects, and the old earl, and his son, cut Harry on the street 
in sight of Captain Peter Heaton, who at once spread a rumor that 
Harry had been going the pace and buying jewellery, presumably for 
a mistress. Ere long Harry was brought to bar, and an explanation 
demanded. The case looked bad for Harry, his relatives disowned 
him, he was forbidden to see Inthia again; but after a night of wild 
excitement he grew cool, wrote a simple confession of the whole cir- 
cumstance to Inthia, and received assurance of her faith and constancy. 

Captain Peter Heaton then sent for Harry, and told him that he had 
been guilty of fraud in the purchase and pawning of the jewellery; 
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the jeweller followed suit with a summons; and Harry, learning that 
Whale had started for the Continent, went after him to bring him 
back, and get his testimony as to having advised him in the matter; 
found him at Nice, at the faro-table, got into an altercation with him, 
knocked him down, and was set upon and roughly ejected from the 
premises. Returning to his hotel, and turning over the day’s papers 
in his misery, the mention of the Polish Legion (it was the period of 
the Russo-Turkish War) fired him with a wild resolve, and when he 
should have presented himself in court in response to the summons, 
he was speeding away over the Mediterranean, leaving a blasted 
character behind him. 

Entering the Turkish service, the chances of war led to his inti- 
macy with an Englishman named Morton, very much like him in 
appearance, but of the same kidney as Heaton, Whale, and the jeweller. 
Hearing some Russian troops moving in the early morning, the 
two jumped out of bed, seized each the other’s jacket, went to the 
door, and stopped a bullet each. Morton’s wound was instantly fatal, 
Harry fell into English or Irish hands, was supposed by his papers to 
be Morton, while Morton’s death was reported as Harry Wynne’s. 
Harry accepted the part thus forced upon him. Leaving the army, 
he did service first as a special correspondent, and secondly as a 
traveler in Central Asia. His book, A Aide from the Caspian to the 
Pacific, brought him name and fame, and as Morton he met his own 
people, and talked of the dead Harry Wynne. As Morton, too, he 
was promptly looked up by Messrs. Heaton, Whale & Co., who had 
had dealings with him, and who forced themselves upon him, to seek 
adjustment of old scores, and to draw him into a new venture in 
*‘shoving the queer,” for which the real Morton’s talents had 
especially fitted him. Harry pretends to accede to their proposals, 
and succeeds in bringing the whole gang to justice. 


[The love-story ends as it should.] 


THE READER'S GUIDE IN ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE; 


American, English, French, and German, with Descriptive Notes, 


Being a Classified Bibliography, 
Author, Title, and Subject Index, Courses of Reading, College 
Edited by R. R. Bowker and George Iles. 169 pp., 
New York: The Society for Political Education. G. P. 


Courses, Etc. 
I2mo. 


Putnam’s Sons, Publishing Agents. 1891. 


HE present Bibliography, Mr. Bowker tells us in his introduction, 
is planned on the general lines of cataloguing approved by the 
American Library Association, and provides in fact, though not in 
form of page, a department of the ‘‘ A. L. A.” Catalogue. The main 
features are a classification by specific subjects; suggestions as to the 
course of reading where practicable and desirable; and descriptive 
notes, impartial in character, under the more important titles. The 
titles are given in full, with size. price, etc., when so obtainable. 
Under each heading the titles are arranged in alphabets, according to 
the country of origin. 

The general arrangement of the subject has been made by the 
editors, after careful comparison with the scheme of the Columbia 
Faculty of Political Science, and largely on its lines. 

The editors characterize the work as a ‘‘ labor of love,” which they 
hope will be requited by the promotion of thoughtful attention to the 
important subjects to which this pamphlet offers a key, and finally by 
the promotion of good citizenship in America. 





THE SOVEREIGNS AND COURTS OF EUROPE. By“ Politi- 
kos,” with Portrait. 12mo, pp. 439. New York: D. Appleton & 


Company. 1891. 

[This gossipy book, bearing indisputable marks of having been written by a 
woman,isa collection of the best-known anecdotes about the living kings and queens 
ot Europe. There are here described some seventeen of these personages, old and 
young, big and little; and they nearly all appear in a very favorable light, the 
author of the compilation having apparently a becoming sense of the “‘ divinity 
that doth hedge a king’’—or queen. It may be allowable to express a doubt 
whether space is always justly proportioned among these royal and imperial peo- 
ple, since the baby King of Spain has sixteen pages devoted to him, while the 
Queen of Holland, who has reached the mature age of ten years, gets but two 
pages, and these are tacked on to an eight-page account of her father. It 1s 
plain, however, that the article was written before the late King of Holland’s 
death in November last, and amended rather hastily, since it is said of her 
who is now queen, that she “is the apple of her aged father’s eye, and 
upon her tender head will descend the Crown of the Netherlands.” 
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caution of the author in prognostications is to be commended, the account of 
Victoria concluding with the forecast that ‘‘a better, more virtuous, and more 
conscientious sovereign, one whose character is above suspicion and unblemished 
by reproach, is not likely ever to sit upon the throne of Great Britain, Ireland, and 
India.’ Besides the stories narrated which are old friends, are a few new and 
extraordinary ones, two or three of which will fill the brief space here at 
disposal.] 


N the days of the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, the Empress having 

a cold in her head demanded a tallow-candle—in order to apply 

to her nose that homely remedy. No such candle was to be found in 

the palace ; but in order that a similar lack might not recur, it was 

decreed that forty pounds of tallow-candles should henceforth be 

bought monthly. Until the reign of the present Emperor this item 
figured in the imperial household expenses. 

The eldest son of the present Emperor of Russia—the Czarewitch 
—is pallid, frail and nervous, and great anxiety is felt concerning his 
health. Indeed, it is whispered that he is epileptic. Once, when 
alarming symptoms of epilepsy had returned, the Emperor resolved 
to know the full truth about his son’s condition, and summoned a 
council of all the most celebrated doctors in the Empire. None 
among them, however, had the courage to reveal the true state of 
things. Only a German professor from Dorpat spoke plainly, giving 
as his opinion that the Czarewitch was seriously ill, and manifested 
decided epilepsy. The Emperor refused to believe this opinion and, 
furious at the thought that such a terrible disease could be imputed to 
the son of a Czar of all the Russias, forgetting himself and his dig- 
nity, fell upon the unfortunate German professor and beat him within 
an inch of his life. 

The King and Queen of Roumania have often to talk for twelve or 
even fifteen hours at a stretch, and from this cause the Queen once 
temporarily lost her voice. When she and the King sit down to 
dinner, they are sometimes so tired they cannot speak a word. 





THE NEW RELIGION, A GOSPEL OF LOVE. By E. W. 
Gray. I12mo. pp. 423. Chicago: The Thorne Publishing Company. 
1890. 


[This publication is divided into three parts: ‘‘ Anthropology"’; “The Old 
Religions” , ‘‘ The New Religion.” The “ old religions’’ alluded to, are those 
which existed in the world before Christianity appeared. The ‘ new religion” is 
Christianity. The conclusion to which the author comes at last is that “there 
cannot be a doubt that Jesus, the Christ and the Son of God, is the world’s 
greatest Teacher."’) 


ONSIDERING man anthropologically, we find that his intellect 
is infirm, his sensibilities more infirm, and his will dominated 
by both intellect and sensibilities. Theologians and legislators agree that 
the will is supreme, and that, therefore, men can be good, and if they 
be not good, they should be punished and made good. The assumed 
right to punish is a usurpation. Such means as may be found needful 
to protect society, will no doubt take the color of punishment, and 
may subserve the purposes of justice, but they are not to originate in 
a spirit of offended justice, and intent of retribution, but rather in the 
need and intent of self-protection ; and should always be tempered 
with pity that any poor fellow-mortal could have been so misguided 
and unfortunate. 

To fortify the moral sense, to strengthen the connections of duty, to 
intensify the feelings of obligation, to so enshrine the ideal right, and 
good, and true, as to make the power and pull of conscience upon the 
will good against the pull and power of incompatible desires—this is 
the desideratum. Is such a consummation possible ? 

The Old Religions failed altogether in bringing about such a con- 
summation. The Egyptian, the Brahmin, the Buddhist, the followers 
of Confucius worship and worshipped gods who are not beings of 
sympathy and love. The Eternal, with them, is a God of justice, of 
pure and exalted spirit, far removed from the concerns of mankind; a 
God of inexorable law; or, as among the Greeks and Romans, of 
superhuman power, capable of every conceivable form of lust and 
passion. 

But there is a ray of light from the New Religion. Through that, 
the victim of suffering, awaiting his inevitable end, knows that the 
Almighty Creator, who gave him being, and who is privy to all his 
direst needs, is the Father in Heaven, and not only able, but willing, 
and lovingly anxious to succor and to save. Christianity brings about 
the consummation desired, because it alone is the Gospel of Love. 
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THE ITALIAN FLURRY. 


THE OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


BARON FAVA’S NOTE. 


Rovat Lecation or ITALy, 
WasuincGTon, March 31, 1897. 
Mr. Secretary of State: 

By my two notes of the rsth and 18th instant I had 
the honor to call — Excellency’s serious attention to 
the occurrences of exceptional gravity which took place 
at New Orleans on the 14th, whereby four subjects of 
the King of Italy who were confined in the prison of 
that city were massacred by the crowd under the 
leadership of two American citizens. 

After having formally protested against the unjusti- 
fiable conduct of the local authorities, which were 
evidently recreant to all their duties on that occasion, I 
reserved to the Government of his Majesty the right to 
demand such satisfaction as it might think proper, since 
the occurrence in question constituted a patent viola 
tion of the stipulations of the treaty in force between 
our two countries, which secures to Italian subjects, 
residing in the United States, the same protection that 
is enjoyed by American citizens, and which has always 
been extended to the latter in Italianterritory. The 
reparation demanded by the Government of the King, 
as I have had the honor toinform you in our interviews 
held during the last few days, were to consist of the 
following points; 

1. The official assurance by the Federal Government 
that the guilty parties should be brought to justice. 

2. The recognition, in principle, that an indemnity is 
due to the relatives of the victims. 

Your Excellency was pleased to declare to me that as 
the Federal Government did not think that it could 
take this view of the case it declined to take the two 
aforesaid demands into consideration. Under these 
circumstances the Government of his Majesty, consid- 
ering that the legitimate action of the King’s Minister 
at Washington becomes inefficacious, has ordered me 
to take my leave. 

In obedience to the instructions which I have 
received, I have the honor to announce to your Excel- 
lency that lam going to leave Washington as speedily 
as possible, leaving the Marquis Imperiali, his Majes- 
ty’s Secretary of ation, in charge of the current 
business of the royal legation. 

Be pleased to accept, Mr. Secretary of State, the 
renewed assurance of my highest consideration. 


Fav 
His Excellency, James G. Blaine, Secretary of St 
&c., &c., &c., Washington. 


MR. BLAINE’S REPLY. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WasuHINGTON, April 1, 1891. t 
The Marquis Imperiali, Chargé d’ Affaires, &c.: 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
a note of yesterday’s date from Baron Fava, who has 
left the Italian Legation in your charge. 

I beg to express the sincere regret with which the 
Government of the United States receives the irtelli- 
gence of Baron Fava’s speedy departure from this 
capital. Though he has more than once intimated this 
pur the Government of the United States has been 
unable to see adequate reasons for sucha step. The 
Baron’s service here for the past ten years has been 
distinguished at all times by the most agreeable rela- 
tions with the Executive Department of this Govern- 
ment. The regret at his leaving is enhanced, when, as 
the President believes, he has been recalled under a 
misapprehension of facts by the Government of Italy. 
The cause of his sundering his diplomatic relations with 
this Government is thus given in his note: 

“The reparation demanded by the Government of 
the King, as I have had the honor to inform you in our 
interviews held during the last few days, were to con- 
sist of the following points: 

*z. The official assurance by the Federal Govern- 
ment that the guilty parties should be brought to 
justice. 
me 2. The recognition, in principle, that an indemnity 
is due to the relatives of the victims.” 

The first demand thus stated by Baron Fava 
is slightly changed in phrase from that em- 
ployed by him in his many verbal requests, based on a 
telegram from the Marquis Rudini which he left with 
me. The Marquis Rudini declared that 

**Ttaly’s right to demand and to obtain punishment of 
the murderers and an indemnity for the victims is 
unquestionable.” 

It is inferred that Baron Fava’s change of phrase 
meant no change of demand. F 

I have endeavored to impress upon him in the several 
personal interviews with which he has honored me 
that the Government of the United States is utterly 
unable to give the assurance which the Marquis 
Rudini has demanded. Even if the National Govern- 
ment had the entire jurisdiction over the alleged _mur- 
derers it could not give assurance to any foreign Power 
that they should be punished. The President is unable 
to see how any Government could justly give an assur- 
ance of this c cter in advance of a trial and a ver- 
dict of “ guilty.” ’ it 

In the Constitution of the United States it is declared 
that ‘‘in all criminal prosecutions the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial by an 
impartial jury of the State and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed.” 

It needs no argument to prove that a jury could not 
be im: ial if it were in any sense, or to any degree, 
Sound befere the trial of the accused by the assurance 
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which the President of the United States had ventured 
to give to a foreign Power. 

n the Constitution of the State of Louisiana, under 
whose immediate jurisdiction the crimes were com- 
mitted, substantially the same provision is found, so 
that the Governor of that State would be as unable to 

ive a pledge in advance for the result of a trial under 

tate law, as the President would be were it practi- 
cable to try the leaders of the mob under the laws of 
the United States. 

In Baron Fava’s second point he demands the 
recognition, in principle, that an indemnity is due to 
the relatives of the victims. He is assuredly under a 
grave error when he declares that the United States 
Government declined to take this demand into con- 
sideration, and I shall regret if he has communicated 
such a conclusion to your Government. The United 
States, so far from refusing, has ovseg as | recognized 
the principle of indemnity to those Italian subjects 
who may have been wronged by a violation of the 
rights secured to them under the treaty with the 

nited States of Feb. 2, 1871. 

I have repeatedly given to Baron Fava the assurance 
that, under the direction of the President, all the 
facts and incidents connected with the unhappy 
tragedy at New Orleans on the 14th of March last 
should be most thoroughly investigated. I have also 
informed him that in a matter of such gravity the 
Government of the United States would not permit 
itself to be unduly hurried ; nor will it make answer to 
any demand until every fact essential to a correct 
ae shall have been fully ascertained through 
egal authority. The impatience of the aggrieved may 
be natural, but its indulgence does not always secure 
the most substantial justice. 

Accept, sir, the assurance of my high consideration. 

James G. BLatne. 

On April 3 it was announced that the Italian 
Legation at Washington had received, the 
previous day, fromthe Marquis di Rudini, a 
reply to Mr. Blaine’s note stating that Italy 
had asked nothing but a prompt institution 
of the regular judicial proceedings against the 
guilty parties at New Orleans, and that it 
would have been absurd to claim punishment 
for the offenders without the guarantees af- 
forded by a regular trial, and adding : 

The diplomatic incident can only be considered 
closed when the Federal Government has declared in 

recise terms that the prosecutions will be commenced. 
n the meantime the Italian Government takes cogni- 
zance of the Federal Government’s declaration, 
acknowledging the fact that compensation is due to the 
families of the victims by virtue of the treaty existing 
between the two countries. 


MR. BLAINE’S MANAGEMENT OF THE 
AFFAIR. 


New York Times, April 4.—To a person 
moderately familiar with English verbs in the 
potential, and also with diplomatic diction, 
this [Mr. Blaine’s reference to compensation] 
means, ‘‘ If we owe we will pay.”’ First, how- 
ever, the debt must be proved. That is to say, 
it must appear on investigation that Italian 
subjects have been wronged in violation of 
treaty rights before the United States acknowl- 
edges that an indemnity is due. This is, of 
course, a totally different thing from ‘‘acknowl- 
edging the fact that compensation is due to 
the families of the victims by virtue of the 
treaty existing between the two countries.” 
The Marquis di Rudini would doubtless be 
very glad if Mr. Blaine had said what he, the 
Marquis, says he said. The American people 
would be very sorry, for that would clearly 
imply that Mr. Blaine had weakly yielded the 
most important point in the controversy. The 
first point, Italy’s ‘‘demand” for assurances 
that the Federal Government has not the power 
to give, was based upon that country’s ignor- 
ance of certain principles of our Government 
which are plainly distasteful to it now, but 
which it must recognize if it is to have any- 
thing to do with us, and is therefore of no 
great consequence. But the admission, off- 
hand, that on the ‘‘demand” of a foreign 
Power we must agree to pay to certain persons 
money from the Federal Treasury in advance 
of proof that we have any obligation to pay, is 
one that a Secretary of State of the United 
States could not make without involving him- 
self in difficulties for which he would be only 
too glad to escape by retirement to a prompt 
and obscure privacy. Mr. Blaine’s reply to 
the Marquis’s note will no doubt make it plain 
that in the opinion of this Government prin- 
ciples must have some relation to facts. 


New York Tribune, April 3.—Mr. Blaine’s 
letter, which, with a disregard as sagacious as 
it is amusing of Baron Fava’s remark that the 
Legation here is left open for the trans- 
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action of ‘‘ current business ”’ only, he addresses 
to the Chargé, makes our position so clear 
and justifies it so completely that nothing can 
be said in reply that does not attack the recti- 
tude of our purposes. Mr. Blaine proves that 
Baron Fava has misstated this position in his 
note presenting his recall. If he is so auda- 
cious or so mentally opaque. as to misstate it to 
us, the presumption may fairly be entertained 
that he has done the same thing to his own 
Government. In that event Premier Rudini 
has the opportunity to retire gracefully and to 
send us a Minister capable of understanding 
what is said to him and of reporting it faith- 
fully. But if Baron Fava has permitted his 
Government to know the actual position of 
the President, Italy must get down from her 
high horse as best she can. The closing sen- 
tence of Mr. Blaine’s letter, wherein he quietly 
observes that our Government “‘ will not per- 
mit itself to be unduly hurried” nor answer 
any demand until it has obtained a full under- 
standing of all the facts necessary to a correct 
judgment, meets with the hearty approval of 
65,000,000 American citizens. It should con- 
vince Italy of the utter folly of any more 
theatricals, as his other statements should 
convince her that she will obtain, with all 
reasonable promptness, every satisfaction and 
reparation she can rightfully require. 


Philadelphia Press, April 4. —Secretary 
Blaine, by the tone, temper, and logic of his 
dispatch, has won a victory as signal as it is 
unusual in diplomacy. Not once in a genera- 
tion does a great Power so frankly retrace a 
position it has taken under the influence of 
argument as has Italy since Secretary Blaine’s 
able and most effective dispatch. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean, April 4.—The courteous 
firmness of Mr. Blaine has had its effect upon 
Europe, and particularly upon Italy. The New 
Orleans episode is one of which the Nation 
has good reason to be ashamed, and the 
Federal Government well might apologize for 
it, as a father might apologize for the wanton 
act of a son over whose sad life he had not full 
control. As a matter of honor the United 
States Government may be expected to do all 
that is prudent, either in the way of compen- 
sation or apology, as a matter of compulsion 
it will do nothing at all. Italy is becoming 
aware of this. 


Arkansas Democrat (Little Rock), April 2.— 
This [Mr, Blaine’s letter] is a plain, straight- 
forward, manly presentation of the case. The 
United States has not refused to recognize the 
principle of indemnity and will not, but the 
case must be fully adjudicated. And when, in 
concluding his letter, Mr. Blaine says that ina 
matter of so much gravity the Government of 
the United States ‘‘ will not permit itself to be 
unduly hurried, nor will it make answer to any 
demand until every fact essential to correct 
judgment shall have been ascertained,” he 
shows a very clear conception of his duty in 
the premises. 


New Haven Palladium, April 2.—Mr. 
Blaine’s admirable tact in presenting the posi- 
tion of the National Government, in a method 
at once firm and unyielding but without irrita- 
tion, cannot but produce a happy effect upon 
the minds of those who just now are placing 
the kingdom of Italy in a very awkward and 
embarrassing attitude. 


OUR NAVY AND COAST DEFENSES. 

Pittsburgh Times, April 2.—The war scare 
of a day served a good purpose in impressing 
upon many what fact and argument before 
could not, that this country should be better 
supplied with naval defenses. Once we were 
in a measure an isolated people; we are such 
no longer. Our interests and our prejudices 
are becoming inextricably mixed up with those 
of all the rest of the world. The occasions of 
conflict are steadily increasing for that reason. 
In the life of a nation, as of an individual, it is 
the unexpected which happens, Previous to 
the outbreak at New Orleans, a dispute with 
Italy was one of the last things thought of, if it 
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was thought of at all. We cannot foresee 
special difficulties, and it is wise to be prepared 
for them generally. How absurdly far from 
preparation to meet a foreign war we are, the 
Secretary of the Navy pointed out in his last 
report. Italy is a second or third-rate Power, 
and yet if all the vessels contracted for are 
completed by 1893, when there is to be a grand 
review of them in connection with the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, we shall not have a 
navy superior to hers, even if equal to it. The 
Italian navy consists of 12 ships of the first 
class, 14 of the second, and 17 of the third, 
with more than 100 torpedo vessels. The new 
navy of the United States, to be ready for the 
review of 1893, will not make such a showing 
in numbers by a long shot. The outcry raised 
against the expense of proper defenses is 
absurb, to give it no worse name. The total 
appropriation for the navy by the last Con- 
gress was $31,541,654, or only about $7,000,000 
more than for our insignificant army. There is 
so much difference of opinion as to how the forti- 
fications of the seacoast should be constructed, 
that Congress naturally hesitated to vote for 
them the enormous sum which Senator Dolph, 
for instance, urged, but considering that and 
considering the vast wealth of the seaboard 
cities open to destruction by a foreign foe, it 
would seem that the $3,774,803 voted for them 
is the merest trifle. If we can afford to pay 
$135,000,000 a year in pensions for the last war, 
we should be able to make better provision 
than we have for the next war, which may be 
upon us any day. We want peace, will do 
anything reasonable to preserve it, but our best 
security for it is to be able to command it. We 
are not able to do that now. 


OUR AVAILABLE RESOURCES. 

New York Sun, April 3.—We are not to 
presume that Italy has the remotest notion of 
committing an act so foolish and so reprehen- 
sible as to undertake to wreak upon the cities 
of the Atlantic coast her resentment over the 
affair in New Orleans. But the point to note 
is that she is already excited to the extent of 
rupturing friendly relations with this country 
for a cause which is incomprehensible here ; 
and it would perhaps only be a surprise greater 
in degree rather than in kind if she should 
send a fleet to convey her ultimatum on the 
Mafia incident. At the recent session of Con- 
gress Secretary Tracy asked for more battle- 
ships or armored coast-defenders and torpedo 
vessels ; but he obtained authorization for 
none of them, although he succeeded in getting 
a fine additional unarmored commerce de- 
stroyer, after nearly losing that. A long 
wrangle between the Senate and the House 
cut down the appropriations in the Fortifica- 
tion Bill, especially for the Watervliet Arsenal, 
where many of the heavy coast guns are to be 
finished. The country is, no doubt, on the 
point of getting its forts and floating defenses, 
but they cannot be made ready for years yet. 
It will soon have a good supply of automobile 
torpedoes, but it has not that supply now. It 
will have pneumatic dynamite guns mounted 
at New York, Boston, and San Francisco, but 
they are not mounted at this time, and at 
best would be short-range defenses. It has 
the unarmored Vesuvius, but she has never 
ventured to fire her guns with high explosives. 
It has one defense vessel finished, the /ian- 
tonomoh,and the ten-inch guns of that craft, 
with all its imperfections, are about the chief 
reliance of New York harbor to-day. The 
navy, also, has many useful eight-inch and six- 
inch guns, some of them mounted on very fast 
ships ; but for these ships and the navy guns 
the defenses would be still more helpless. The 
lesson, at any rate, can well be taken to heart, 
and the men in the Billion Congress who 
squandered the money of the people in other 
directions and scrimped it for national defense, 
should not miss their full share of this lesson. 


WHAT SECRETARY PROCTOR THINKS. 


Interview with Secretary of War Proctor, 
April3.—\ consider the seventeen-inch guns 
carried by the large Italian war-ships as some- 
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what of anexperiment. They necessarily rack 
the ship, but without reference to their use on 
board ship they are short-lived. After the 
guns reach a certain size, the increase of inter- 
nal surface is very great and the immense 
explosive power is more likely to injure or 
break them. I think the most serviceable of 
the large guns are the eight, ten, and twelve 
inch. In addition to the new gun factory, the 
last Congress made an appropriation of $4,000,- 
ooo for the purchase of large guns manufac- 
tured by private concerns. That will furnish 
us with 100 large pieces. New York is not 
without a considerable degree of protection, 
as we have quite an efficient torpedo service. 
With the advent of the heavily armored ships 
of late years, great improvements have been 
made in mortar service. ‘It is surprising with 
what accuracy mortars can be fired to a great 
height and shots dropped straight down upon 
the object aimed at. The latest method of 
handling them is to plant the mortars in squares, 
and after gauging carefully the location of the 
target, fire together all sixteen of the mortars 
at the same instant, and it is remarkable how 
many of the shots will drop down on a spot no 
larger than the deck of a ship, which cannot be 
armored like the side, on account of the great 
weight. One of these mortar shots will drop 
through any ship afloat and sink it. 


ENGLISH RESPECT FOR OUR CAPABILITIES. 


Cable Dispatch from London, April 3.—The 
Spectator ridicules the notion of Italy’s declar- 
ing war against one of the greatest powers in 
the world—‘‘ a power capable within six months 
of buying and building a fleet that would block 
every port in Italy. American ingenuity would 
be so stimulated to outdo itself that it would 
turn every steamer that could float into an 
improvised ironclad.” 

The Economist doubts whether the action of 
Italy will impel the Washington statesmen to 
alter their course or engage in the interminable 
task of modifying their complex Constitution. 
It says: ‘‘ The Marquis di Rudini and his Gov- 
ernment are in a cul-de-sac. They cannot sit 
still, they cannot fight, and they cannot obtain 
the redress they want without fighting. Italy’s 
allies will never permit her to risk a war that 
would disturb European combinations. The 
United States holds the exceptional position 
that it cannot be conquered by any Power or 
probable combination of Powers, even if all 
Europe were allied and madetheattempt. But 
the United States also cannot conquer any great 
Power. Yet if the United States continues to 
claim exemption from pressing international 
obligations, its position will not be supported 
without new international laws or a recourse to 
war to obtain modifications.” 


THE STATE RIGHTS DOCTRINE AGAIN A 
DisTURBING IssuE.—Mr. _ Blaine, to his 
humiliation, is obliged to confess that when 
Governor Nicholls tells him that the New 
Orleans affair is something with which the 
Federal Government should not interfere, 
why, the Federal Government must stand aside. 
This is the reassertion of the old doctrine of 
State rights. It proves that the old feeling still 
prevails—that the sentiment which once 
plunged the country into a terrible civil war 
exists, and may yet bring unnumbered evils 
upon the land. Since the Government was 
established this pernicious doctrine has ex- 
erted its baleful influence, and once again, in 
a most significant manner, the people of the 
United States are brought face to face with it. 
The case is one to excite the most serious 
thought of patriotic Americans.—A/bany 
Express, April 2. 

A FRANK STATEMENT OF THE FAcTs.—lItaly 
has no grievance against us in the Mafia matter 
which would stand a moment’s serious exam- 
ination. The question of the nationality of the 
assassins, as has often been pointed out, had no 
more to do with their taking off than had the 
color of their hair or the cut of their clothes. 
Native American malefactors in their place 
would have been treated the same. The upris- 
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ing against them was not sanctioned by the 
local authorities, and the leaders are being 
dealt with by the law. There is a strong proba- 
bility, of course, that, in the present state of 
public feeling in New Orleans and throughout 
the country generally, no penalty will be 
inflicted on anybody connected with the affair. 
This is a contingency, however, with which 
the Federal Government has nothing to do, 
and in regard to which it will accept no dicta- 
tion from any outside source whatever.—S/. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, April 2. 


THE DEMAND FOR INDEMNITY.—The United 
States are more plagued with a low class of 
foreigners than any country on earth; the 
prejudice against them is great and growing, 
and there is an ever-present likelihood of 
similar incidents occurring. It will be a great 
gain for Italy if she cannot only dump her 
vagabonds and cutthroats upon us by the 
million but make us pay the price of a gentle- 
man for every villian of them who gets irre- 
gular justice. Before the price of these dead 
assassins is agreed on and the money paid, Mr. 
Blaine will probably hear something of interest 
from the American people.—Nashville Amer- 
ican, April 4. 


THOSE Precious ‘‘ SuBjEctTs.”—What a nice 
lot of ‘‘ subjects” Italy has been making a fuss 
over, to be sure! Antonio Bagnetto, mur- 
derer, fugitive and a member of Esposito’s gang 
of assassins and bandits. Charles Traina, con- 
vict, escaped prisoner, robber, thug and ban- 
dit. There they are—these ‘‘ subjects” that 
Premier Rudini has gone into raptures over 
and that the Italian societies all over the Uni- 
ted States have painted in such glowing terms. 
These are the patriotic gentlemen of Italy for 
whose ‘‘ dastardly murder” indemnity is 
demanded by the Italian authorities. They 
were both outlaws. Italy had no use for them 
until they were dead, but they are a fair speci- 
men of the class of citizens she is sending us. 
Indemnity for these assassins? Not one cent! 
—Philadelphia Inquirer, April 6. 


ONE WEEK’S EXPERIENCES IN ONE STATE. — 
An Italian under arrest in an adjoining State 
for a brutal murder arrived in this country last 
December, having just been released from an 
Italian jail, where he had served three years 
and six months for having tried to blow up an 
entire family by throwing powder in a stove. 
While he was under lock and key the Philadel- 
phia police were looking for two other 
unnaturalized Italians who had murdered one 
of their own countrymen, near Malvern, and 
close following that incident came the riot in 
Westmoreland County, where the Sheriff's 
deputies, firing upon a mob, killed only aliens 
—Slavs, Poles, and Italians. It is a rather 
startling picture to be drawn in one week of 
the results of making this country a free 
asylum for all peoples.—Philadelphia Ledger, 
April 4. 


THE ‘‘ STAATS-ZEITUNG” ON UNDESIRABLE 
IMMIGRANTS.—The New Orleans affair, and 
still more, the ill-considered action of the 
Italian Government in respect to it, can have 
no other tendency than to arouse the American 
people to a sense of the necessity of imposing 
greater restrictions on the influx of foreigners 
of the class which constitutes an undesirable 
element of our population, and is in fact 
unsuited for assimilation in our civilization. 
We are not here confronted with a theory, but 
with a practical matter. The problem from 
the liberal point of view is to throw open our 
gates, hospitably, to all desirable immigrants— 
such as are capable of taking part in our civili- 
zation and contributing to its further advance. 
The adoption of vigorous measures for the 
exclusion of anundesirable class of immigrants 
is strictly consistent with this policy, and essen- 
tial to our continued well-being. We cannot 
harbor a barbarian and lawless foreign element 
without peril to our institutions. The principle 
was clearly recognized and formulated in our 
dealing with Chinese immigration; similarly 
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in dealing with the New Orleans affair, and the 
Italian element which was the occasion of it, 
there is no difficulty in reaching the conclusion 
that it is not sufficient to impose restrictions on 
the further immigration of this undesirable 
element, but that it is our clear duty to our- 
selves to ferret out and deport those already 
here. The good people at Rome, who, pre- 
sumably under pressure from the Mafia, have 
denounced our civilization to the world, will 
find that ‘‘ the shoe best fits the other foot,” and 
that we have every reason to defend ourselves 


. against an irruption of Italian barbarism.— 


New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, April 6. 


THE ITALIAN COMMON PEoPLE.—In 1886, of 
all the people of Italy above six years old, 
48 per cent. were illiterate. In Upper Italy the 
per cent. of illiteracy was 40.85; in Central 
Italy it was 64.61, and in Lower Italy it was 
79.46. Nearly all the immigration from that 
country to the United States is from the most 
degraded portion of the inhabitants of Lower 
Italy. Of the 20.34 per cent. of Italians in that 
region who can read and write, probably not 
I per cent. become immigrants. his flood of 
utterly debased foreigners does not make good 
material for American citizens. As explained 
by Dr. August Ravogli, Italian Consul at Cin- 
cinnati, before the formation of the present 
Italian nation, Lower Italy ‘‘ was under the 
abominable government of King Ferdinand, 
who prohibited the people from going to 
school. They ruled these people only under 
religious prejudices, and when they tried to do 
something it was under religious laws.” sa 
Ginochio of Chicago, when asked by the Com- 
mittee what proportion of the Italians in this 
city could read and write in their own language, 
replied: ‘‘Oh, I should say half of them.” 
Probably this friendly estimate is very much 
more favorable than is warranted by the facts. 
—America (Chicago), April 2. 

** HEAL THYSELF !”—If to ‘‘ insure punish- 
ment for crime and protection for the weak” 
is the absolute duty of every ‘‘ free, civilized 
country,” why does not the Italian Govern- 
ment bring to punishment the brigands of 
Sicily, who not infrequently seize persons 
traveling in that country, hold them for ran- 


. som, and sometimes murder them? Why is the 


Mafia, with other like organizations, permitted 
to commit its crimes with practical impunity 
in various parts of Italy? Perhaps the Consti- 
tution of Italy needs remodeling. When law 
and order are better established throughout 
the realm of Re Umberto, it will be clearer 
than it is that Di Rudini and Crispi, both 
Sicilians, are not now being dictated to by the 
Mafia in the extraordinary course the Italian 
Government is now taking. It is hard tocom- 
prehend otherwise why so much ado is made 
over the fate of men who met their death on 
account of their connection with a murder 
society. —Baltimore Sun, April 2. 





POLITICAL. 


THE DEMOCRATS AND SILVER. 

Harper's Weekly (Ind.), April 4.—Nothing 
will be watched with more interest than the 
declaration of the parties upon the silver ques- 
tion. That is the only doubtful point. There 
is no question of party policy in regard to the 
tariff. The Republicans are high Protection- 
ists, and the Democrats are not. So with the 
question of an election law. In regard to 
reform of the civil service, Republican senti- 
ment is much more favorable than Democratic, 
although Republican administration has not 
deferred tothe reform sentiment in the party, 
which shows that it is far from a controlling 
sentiment. These points are well understood. 
The silver question remains,and the Demo- 
cratic position upon it, to use a mild phrase, is 
doubtful. Mr. Mills was the Democratic 
leader in the late House, and he speaks plainly 
upon thesubject. He is afree silver advocate, 
but he thinks that the tariff is the immediate 
question. But the silver question is not dis- 
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posed of by calling it secondary or subsidiary. 
There are a great many friends of tariff reform 
who will wish to understand clearly whether, if 
they vote for that reform and succeed, they 
will discover that they have also voted for free 
silver. It is for this reason that it is so impor- 
tant for the party of tariff reform to speak 
plainly wpon the silver question. It is not an 
‘* académic”’ question nor a question in the 
air. It is an immediate and a pressing issue 
as is shown by the fact that it is breaking 
up the old parties. ‘‘ Free silver” prevailed in 
the Senate by Republican votes, and its chief 
champions are of both parties. It was for 
some time doubtful whether a Congress con- 
trolled by the party opposed to free silver 
would not pass a free coinage bill, and the dis- 
aster was avoided only by the utmost activity. 
The importance of the subject cannot be depre- 
ciated. And as questions are not made sub- 
sidiary by calling them so, the silver question, 
which is really the question of a sound cur- 
rency, will be inevitably one of the primary 
issues in the election of next year. In the 
present situation it will be impossible to con- 
centrate public attention exclusively upon the 
issue of 1888, because the silver legislation of 
the late Congress, the demonstrated power of 
the free silver party, the votes and declarations 
of Democratic members of Congress and 
party leaders, and the party reception of Mr. 
Cleveland’s letter have raised the question 
whether the success of the Democratic party 
in the Presidential election would lead to free 
silver coinage. The silence of the platform 
will not answer the question. It can be 
answered only by a distinct declaration. 


MR. CLEVELAND'S OFFENSE. 


Baltimore American (Rep.), April 6.—The 
Western States, one by one, have given unmis- 
takable signs of abandonment [of Mr. Cleve- 
land] since the silver letter was written, those 
who have generally been recognized as mouth- 
pieces of the party repudiating Cleveland’s 
candidacy with deliberation and emphasis. But 
the South—the Solid South,—where Republi- 
canism is barred out and a Democratic Elec- 
toral ticket is as certain as a Tory member in 
any of the pocket burroughs of England, has 
revolted against the party idol in such fashion 
that there can be no longer a doubt of his 
demise. Senator Pugh, of Alabama, is among 
the latest to declare that Cleveland is an impos- 
sibility in 1892. Talbert, the leader of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance in South Carolina, responds with 
vociferation to Alabama and says Carolinians 
will not dance to Cleveland music. Old Vir- 
ginia swells the refrain. Texas sentiment, 
which until recently appeared to be in his favor, 
has swung completely around, and the prepos- 
terous majority of the Lone Star State will not 
be thrown for the man with one idea, which 
flocks all by itself in his colossal cranium. So 
the ball keeps rolling, and the conviction 
expressed many months ago by sagacious poli- 
ticians that Cleveland would be out of the fight 
long before the time for making nominations is 
being rapidly realized. The next step in the 
recovery from this psychological madness will 
be amazement that Cleveland could for so long 
a time figure in the calculations of the Democ- 
racy. 


GOVERNOR HILL’S EVASIVENESS. 


Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), April 
4.—Governor Hill is playing his old ‘‘ I-am a- 
Democrat” role to the galleries with fine effect. 
His letter to the New York Single Tax Club, 
which has very few friends anywhere in this 
country, has nothing objectionable in it except 
its sly and mischievous insinuations that some- 
body, whom the Machine politician at Albany 
does not name, is trying to commit the Demo- 
cratic party to the doctrine of absolute Free 
Trade. Governor Hill says that it was not 
worth while calling upon himto explain his 
attitude on the question of Tariff Reform, 
already so well known; but, for the purpose of 
winring his trick in the game he is now play- 
ing, he proceeds to give his opinion at length. 
We wonder what became of his letter to the 
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New York Reform Club, which recently held a 
meeting to protest against the unlimited coin- 
age of silver? Certainly there was far more 
reason then why he should have defined his 
views on the silver question than there is now 
for defining his position on the question of Free 
Trade. Fortunately, however, the people have 
no use for a dodger, and Governor Hill’s bold 
stand against Free Trade, for which no one is 
contending, will not serve as an excuse for his 
silence and evasion on the silver question, in 
which every material and political interest of the 
country is concerned. 


THE QUESTION OF PARTY POLICY. 


Atlanta Journal (Dem.), April 2.—The fact 
that it was the tariff, and not the silver coinage 
issue, which won that great victory for the 
Democratic party, is attested by two things: 
First, the party was united in opposition to the 
McKinley Tariff Act; and, second, the division 
upon the silver question was much more nearly 
a sectional than a party one—a majority of the 
Eastern Democrats in Congress opposing a 
free coinage, and those from the West and 
South generally supporting it. But the Demo- 
cratic victory was as widespread in its scope as 
the Democratic opposition to the McKinley 
Bill. It was confined to no North, South, 
East or West, but covered the whole country. 
It would be folly, in selecting the standard- 
bearer of the party, to make only a side issue 
of a policy upon which the party is so thor- 
oughly united, and give more prominence to 
one upon which the party is divided. 





FREE SUGAR. 


Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), April 
4.—Ever since the Ist instant, when the sugar 
schedule of the McKinley Bill went into opera- 
tion, the high tariff organs have united in a 
chorus of jubilation over this solitary impor- 
tant reduction of duties in the new tariff. 
They cite it triumphantly as a specimen of 
McKinley prices. In all this there is a strange 
forgetfulness on the part of the exultant or- 
gans. They do not remember that ‘‘ cheap 
and nasty” are synonymous inthe McKinley 
vocabulary. They put out of sight the cam- 
paign assertion that cheapness is un-American. 
If cheap sugar is so good a thing, what is 
the matter with cheap clothing, cheap iron, 
cheap tin plate, cheap hardware, cheap buttons, 
or cheap agricultural implements? If we 
should rejoice in the reduction of the price of 
sugar, why should we not grieve over the 
advance in the price of carpets? Let 
it be added that the expression ‘“‘ free 
sugar” isa misnomer. The sugar which our 
people commonly use is not free. It is taxed 
one-half cent per pound. The rawsugar which 
goes to the refineries is free ; the sugar above 
No. 16, which includes the grades which go 
into ordinary consumption, is still subject to 
tax. 


Burlington Hawkeye (Rep.), April 4.—The 
New York Democratic World declares: 
‘* Sugar is free forever, just as tea and coffee 
are. No Administration would dare restore 
the duty.” But it was a Republican Adminis- 
tration that dared to remove the duty. The 
Mills Bill, which was the Democratic tariff 
idea in 1888 and upon which Mr. Cleveland 
appealed to the people for re-election, put a 
duty of $2.04 per hundred pounds upon low 
grade sugar, $2.20 upon No. 16, and $2.80 
upon granulated. If Mills and the Democratic 
party were right then why don’t they stick to 
it? Why tag along behind the Republicans 
and jump on their wagon for a ride ? 


Pittsburgh Dispatch (Rep.), April 4.—It is 
pertinent to recall the fact that the platform of 
the Free Traders on the removal of the sugar 
duty was that it was the kind of tax they did 
not wish to have taken from the people. A 
movement started by their leader on the 
avowed necessity of reducing the revenue, a 
duty which their organs now claim was an 
undisputed tax, was not to be selected for 
accomplishing the professed purpose of their 
crusade. Since the Free Trade press have so 
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unanimously discovered from experience that 
the sugar duty was a tax, they will have to 
give the McKinley Bill credit for reducing 
taxation—which they have been industriously 
denying for the past six months. 


Omaha Bee, April 1.—The sugar schedule 
of the new tariff law is the most important of 
any feature of the act in the effect it will have 
upon the resources ot the treasury, as well as 
in the large aggregate saving that will result 
to the people, upon this necessity in every 
home. Not only will sugar be cheaper, but 
everything that it largely enters into will be 
reduced in cost, so that the saving to the 
homes of the country will be very much greater 
than the difference in the price of sugar before 
and after the taking effect of the law. Perhaps 
it would not be far out of the way to estimate 
the total saving to consumers of sugar, con- 
fectionery, canned fruits, etc., at $75,000,000 
annually, from which there should properly 
be deducted the amount of the bounty, which 
cannot be estimated with any degree of accur- 
acy. The sugar schedule of the new tariff act 
is its most popular feature, and when in every 
home of the land its benefits are realized, the 
fact may have the effect of leading a great 
many people who have regarded the law with 
disfavor to feel less hostile toward it. 


New York Tablet (Lrish Organ), April 11.— 
Even this wise and most commendable provi- 
sion is sought to be turned against the Admin- 
istration as demonstrating that the tariff is a 
tax onthe American consumer, instead of on 
the foreign manufacturer. Those who argue 
thus, however, willfully ignore the fact that 
raw sugar is not, except on an infinitessimal 
scale, an American product ; that it is, there- 
fore, a non-competitive article, and by no 
means to be classed in the same category with 
articles that are or can be produced here in 
sufficient quantity to satisfy all the require- 
ments of our population. The advocates of 
Protection have never denied that in the case 
of sugar the tariff was a tax on the consumer. 
On the other hand, it has been owing to the 
steady and utterly inconsistent policy of the 
Free Traders, whose strength is mainly 
derived from the South, and who, consequent- 
ly, did not dare to disturb the sugar monopoly 
in Louisiana, that the tariff on sugar has not 
been abolished long ago. 





THE RHODE ISLAND ELECTION. 


Lewiston Journal (Rep.), April 4.—The 
Republican victory in Rhode Island, following 
the Democratic sweep in that State last Novem- 
ber, adds new proof of the evident reaction in 
the country from the anti-Republican drift of 
six months ago. To be sure there is no elec- 
tion of the State ticket in Rhode Island by the 
popular vote, as there was none last November, 
but the Legislature, which was Democratic 
then and which elected a Democratic Gover- 
nor, but is now strongly Republican. All 
throughout the country there are already indi- 
cations of a rapid strengthening of the Repub- 
lican cause, first because it is becoming more 
and more evident that the new tariff is not 
what the Democrats charged, but a measure 
clearly in the interest of the American people; 
and secondly because the business men of the 
country are alarmed at the mischief threatened 
by the Democratic majority in the next House. 
It looks now as if the Republicans would be on 
top again in 1892. 


Boston Herald (Ind.), April 4.—There are 
organs which can get political comfort out of 
almost anything. We had not supposed that 
very much would be claimed from Rhode 
Island by any party. And yet here isa journal 
of this city professing to find in it an indorse- 
ment of the McKinley tariff. As the Republi- 
can majority in the State before the tariff was 
brought into issue used to be on an average 
from six to ten thousand, and as now it is 
reduced to considerably less than nothing, the 
attempt to extract high tariff encouragement 
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from it seems to be a trifle too absurd. The 
victory in the Legislature of Rhode Island, 
which is all the Republicans have to console 
them there, comes exclusively from the unjust 
system of representation in the State and from 
Democratic dissensions. 


Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.), April 3.— 
Little Rhody, too! McKinley did good mis- 
sionary work in the snug commonwealth, and 
the result is Republican gains everywhere, and 
the certainty of the choice of the entire Repub- 
lican State ticket. Governor Davis, the Dem- 
ocratic incumbent, has made a dignified and 
excellent chief executive, and personally re- 
ceived a very handsome vote, but the example 
of the Democrats in the neighboring State of 
Connecticut, and of our own Peanut Governor, 
were warnings enough to the Rhode Islanders 
to leave the Democratic candidates at home 
this time. The issue was distinctly on the 
tariff, and ‘‘ McKinleyism” got in its work. 


Philadelphia Ledger (Ind. Rep.), April 6.— 
Although Rhode Island is to have a Republi- 
can Governor elected by the Legislature, many 
political statisticians will put the State down in 
the Democratic column for 1892. A plurality 
of votes is sufficient to choose electors, and the 
Democrats have had a plurality for three years 
in succession, and their candidate for Governor 
at the recent election had a plurality of 1,254 in 
a total vote of less than 45,000, which is equiva- 
lent toa plurality of about 5,000 in this city. 
Rhode Island has not cast its Electoral vote for 
a Democrat since 1852. 





MR. EDMUNDS’S RETIREMENT. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), April 8.—Senator 
Edmunds’s resignation will awaken surprise 
and profound regret, not only in his own 
State, but throughout the country. The only 
reasons assigned for the Senator’s action are 
personal ones. There have been some intima- 
tions of Mr. Edmunds’s purpose to resign, but 
the general belief has been that he would, at 
least, complete his present term, which ex- 
pires on March 4, 1893. Naturally, Governor 
Page accepts the resignation with much reluc- 
tance, and in his letter pays a warm tribute to 
Mr. Edmunds’s distinguished services. The 
resignation will take effect on the rst of No- 
vember next. The Vermont Senator’s retire- 
ment will be a grave loss to the majority in 
the Senate. His experience in the body ex- 
tends over twenty-five years, and he is the 
oldest member in continuous service. His 
long and honorable career, his ripe judgment 
and his varied experience will leave a gap that 
cannot be filled. Mr. Edmunds has always 
been a true-hearted Republican and a sturdy 
fighter for his party’s principles, but he will 
carry into private life the respect and esteem 
of friends and foes alike. 


New York World(Dem.), April 8.—Mr. Ed- 
munds was perhaps the strongest man on the 
Republican side in the Senate. Ifhe had beena 
less bigoted partisan he would have been more 
of astatesman. Asit is, his retirement will be 
felt not only by his party but by the coun- 
try, for he was an honest, faithful, and capable 
legislator. 


THE CANADIAN COMMISSIONERS. 


New York Evening Post (ind.), April 7.— 
The sudden departure from Washington of the 
Canadian Commissioners appointed to negoti- 
ate a treaty of reciprocity with Mr. Blaine has 
given rise to all sorts of conjectures, and every- 
body is wondering what the reciprocity move- 
ment was begun for if it was so soon done for. 
The faux pas would have a rational explan- 
ationif we were to imagine that President Har- 
rison had changed his mind at the last moment, 
and determined not to have any reciprocity 
treaty with Canada at all. Indeed, it is hard 
to see where reciprocity could begin without 
tearing the McKinley Act in tatters, After 
having taken such pains to ‘ protect” hay, 
straw, potatoes, barley, eggs, fresh milk, oat- 
meal, wood pulp, lime, building stone, vegeta- 
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bles, bouquets, plants, fresh fish, etc., it would 
have been a terrible discomfiture for McKinley 
to have a negotiation going on whose very first 
move would have been to put all these things 
on the free list. The very presence of the 
Canadian Commissioners at Washington would 
have endangered his chances of becoming Gov- 
ernor of Ohio. If this is the true explanation 
of the sudden stoppage of the negotiation, Mr. 
Blaine owes Mr. McKinley ‘‘ one,” and will no 
doubt pay it to him in good time. 





FOREIGN. 





COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 


New York Evening Post, April 6.—The 
Federation Convention in Sydney, New South 
Wales, that has just virtually completed its 
labors by adopting the title of ‘‘ The Com- 
monwealth of Australia,” grew out of the 
same desire that led to the work of the Phiia- 
delphia Convention in 1787—the desire fora 
more perfect union. The union effected by 
the act creating the Federal Council in 1885 
was weak and inefficient. Not only were the 
powers of the Council extremely limited, but 
its membership did not include representatives 
of all the colonies. Although Southern Aus- 
tralia’s reluctance to enter the confederation 
was soon overcome, that of New Zealand and 
New South Wales was more persistent. It was 
contended by the New Zealanders that the 
1,200 miles separating them from the Austra- 
lian continent made closer political connection 
with their sister colonies impracticable. They 
feared, too, that the movement was not 
altogether loyal to the mother country; and 
they did not wish to take a step that might 
result in severing their connection with the 
British crown. The reluctance of New South 
Wales had a different basis. This colony has 


pursued with great advantage to herself 
the policy of Free Trade; in the race 
for commercial supremacy she has  out- 


Stripped her strong Protectionist neighbor, 
Victoria. Her fear has been that if she became 
a member of the confederation, she might be 
compelled to abandon that part of her policy 
at least that gave her unrestricted trade with 
the outside world. Both of these colonies were 
induced, however, to send delegates to the 
Sydney Convention, which included delegates 
from Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, 
and Tasmania. But it still remains to be seen 
whether the work of the Convention has broken 
the force of their’ objections and whether they 
will enter the proposed confederation by 
assenting to the new Constitution,” So far as 
reported in the dispatches to this country, this 
Constitution is modelled closely on that of the 
United States. There is a Senate having a 
territorial basis and a continuous existence; the 
members are elected for six years, one-half 
retiring every three years. The membership 
of the House is based on population and 
universal suffrage ; the term is for three years. 
There is a Cabinet of seven members, who may 
sit in either House. The Executive is the 
appointee of the Crown, but his term of office 
is not fixed. The judicial system is similar to 
ours, except that there is an appeal from its 
decisions to the home Government. Although 
a desire was manifested in the debates in the 
Convention to use the Federal Council as a 
basis for the new Government, it appears to 
have been regarded as too weak and inefficient 
to serve any useful purpose. It could take 
original action only on a few subjects, and on 
other subjects it could act only when they had 
been referred to it by the Legislatures of at 
least two States. It had no authority over the 
commercial relations of the colonies, and was 
powerless to levy taxes or make appropriations. 
Under the new Constitution, however, these 
two subjects are reserved to the National 
Assembly for original action. Should the Con- 
stitution be adopted, this Assembly will prob- 
ably be called upon to solve the tariff question 
in such a way as to please Victoria and not 
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offend new South Wales—a question that will 
undoubtedly tax its wisdom and patience to an 
extreme degree. 





FRANCE AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Montreal (Canada) Witness, April 1.—The 
determination of Lord Salisbury to submit the 
question of lobster fishing alone to arbitration 
is unsatisfactory to Newfoundland for the 
reason that, in regard to it, it would have been 
better for Great Britain to have published the 
provisions of the treaty, which certainly do not 
include lobster fishing, and to have taken a firm 
stand against any further prosecution of that 
industry by Frenchmen on the coast. France 
should be willing, as Great Britain undoubtedly 
is, to submit the whole question of French 
rights on the Newfoundland coast to arbitration 
with the provision that the arbitrators should 
fix the value of the rights, thus determining the 
price at which they might be redeemed 
by the Imperial Government. The French 
Government is, however, as we have said, 
determined not to part with its rights 
except at great cost to Great Britain in 
regard to the evacuation of Egypt, because 
it believes that if it maintains them, Newfound- 
land will determine to secede from the British 
Empire and seek annexation with the United 
States. A French journal, the Vineteenth Cen- 
tury of Paris, cynically ‘‘ admits that fishing 
territory in Newfoundland is practically useless 
to France but contends that the right is worth 
a high price to England because it would repre. 
sent the retention of the colony in the British 
Empire.” The Imperial Government would be 
justified in acting sharply and firmly with the 
French Government if the latter thus seeks to 
convert the very friendly concessions of Eng- 
land into means of driving the colony out of 
the Empire. 


A BOUNTIFUL PROPOSITION. 


The Colonies and India (London), March 28. 
—Sir Julius Vogel, ever resourceful and enter- 
prising, has come forward with a suggestion 
for the settlement of the Newfoundland diffi- 
culty. The real gravamen of the Newfound- 
land grievance lies, according to Sir Julius, in 
the French bounties. He suggests, therefore, 
that the Imperial Government should pay an 
equivalent bounty to the colonial fishermen. 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert must have had Sir Julius 
Vogel in. his eye when he letter-painted the 
genial and good-natured King in ‘‘ The Gon- 
doliers” who scattered money and titles in all 
directions, till everybody was rich. Dukes 
were ‘‘ three a penny,” and ‘‘no one was any- 
body.” The ex-Premier of Maoriland is happy 
only when he is giving money away, or sug- 
gesting to somebody else to give it away. 


London Times, March 24.—Sir Julius Vogel’s 
suggestion cannot be adopted while there is 
hope of an amicable settlement with France 
upon present lines, since it would obviously be 
regarded as an act of commercial hostility, and, 
therefore, would not improve the relations be- 
tween the two Governments. Should everyother 
peaceful effort fail, the subsidizing of New- 
foundland fishermen might be worth examina- 
tion and discussion. 





MR. PARNELL. 


New York Catholic News, April 5.—The re- 
cent election in Sligo seems to indicate that 
Mr. Parnell must retire. Stubbornly as he has 
fought to retain the leadership the voice of Irish 
Nationalists is clearly against him. At North 
Sligo although his adherents were supported at 
the polls by the Tories and Orangemen, his 
candidate was defeated, as a similar candidate 
was beaten at Kilkenny. In the interest of 
{reland’s success in her demand for Home Rule, 
we must hope that Mr. Parnell will now vol- 
untarily withdraw and show his real patriotism 
by supporting the movement when directed by 
others. 

Trish World (New York), April 4.—Reading 
Parnell’s speeches it is not a difficult matter to 
discern the insincerity that marks them. They 





are the utterances of a desperate man who 
wildly strikes right or left regardless of truth, 
honor or decency. Indeed his speeches are 
Parnell’s most telling accusers. His attempt 
to make it appear that he occupies his present 
position because of his intense patriotism is an 
insult to the intelligence of Irishmen. In his 
Cork speeches, for example, he let his hearers 
understand that he was the one man in the Par- 
liamenty party who was absolutely proof 
against English influence, while many of those 
who were opposed to him had been corrupted 
by those influences. 





CuILi’s FINANCIAL CONDITION.—Since the 
commencement of the unfortunate insurrection 
in Chili the bonds of that State have fallen 
from about 100 to 88 to go. These bonds 
bear interest at 4% per cent. per annum, and 
are remarkably well held, vz., they are nearly 
all in the hands of 4oné@ fide investors. The 
progress of the country may be judged from 
the fact that the ordinary revenue in 1879 was 
42,437,790, and in 1889 had increased to £o,- 
889,172. The population during the same 
period increased from 2,183,434 to 3,165,289. 
The imports from the United Kingdom have 
increased from £1,402,004 to £4,172,264, and 
from foreign countries from £2,207,142 to 
45,441,372, and the exports to the United 
Kingdom and foreign countries from £6,754,- 
158to £11,572,574. The total external debt on 
the 1st of July, 1889, was £7,940,200, bearing 
interest 4% per cent. per annum, payable on 


@|the Ist of January and rst July.... We 


doubt if any country on the American Conti- 
nent can show a more Satisfactory financial 
statement, and would therefore advise holders 
who took the bonds for investment not to part 
with them at present prices. We feel con- 
fident that long before the next coupon becomes 
due, the country will have returned to its 
normal state of peace and prosperity.— 7he 
Bulliontst (London), March 28. 


A Nova’ ScoTiAN DEVICE FoR RECIPROCITY. 
—The New England manufacturers who are 
now demanding free coal and free raw mate- 
rials may as well face the inevitable at once 
and make uptheir minds that the time has 
passed for them to successfully compete with 
localities where coal, iron, and other raw mate- 
rials are found in close juxtaposition and where 
manufactories have been erected on the spot. 
Should they consult their own best interests 
they would now turn to Nova Scotia, not with 
the idea that they will get free coal, but with 
the determination of removing their works 
here and of investing their capital in develop- 
ing our unsurpassed coal, iron, copper, and lead 
deposits. If they do so they will never have 
cause to regret it, as once give us a local coal 
market equal to what we would lose in Quebec 
by placing coal on the free list, and we may be 
tempted in return to give them the markets of 
the States for their manufactured products, by 
a wide measure of reciprocity, even including 
manufactured goods.—Halifax (N. S.) Critic, 
April 3. 





SOCIAL TOPICS. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA TRAGEDY. 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 3.—About 
12,000 laborers at the coke works in Pennsyl- 
vania have been, for nearly eight weeks, out on 
a strike against a system which the Philadel- 
phia papers have depicted as a combination of 
oppressions well calculated to make despera- 
does and criminals of its victims. They have 
had the support of public opinion and the pro- 
nounced sympathy of the press in their de- 
mands for better treatment. But the strike is 
one of the means the coke combine relies on to 
diminish the supply occasionally, to put up the 
price of product, and keep the workers in a 
condition of unspeakable want. The result is 
an outbreak of violence on the part of some 
1,200 of the starving wretches, which the State 
must, of course, suppress at any cost of blood 
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and treasure. There is no question about that. 
But a very serious question for the people of 
this country is, How long shall they aid and 
abet or even tolerate an alleged labor protec- 
tion system which is continually producing 
such results ? The Philadelphia papers say that 
these strikers are the lowest and most ignorant 
of Huns, Polesand Italians, imported in excess 
of any real demand for their labor at living 
prices, but imported nevertheless by the cargo, 
and contrary to law, to take the places of oth- 
er strikers. Before they have been here long 
enough to learn the language of the country, 
or the rights and duties of American citizen- 
ship, they are driven into a disorderly strike 
against what even the Protectionist Philadel- 
phia Press denounces as ‘‘ the man-eating pol- 
icy ” of the employers and the manifold injus- 
tice of their ‘‘ company store ” and wage-dock- 
ing systems. 


‘*4 BLOODY SACRIFICE.” 


New Yorker Volkszeitung (Labor), April 3.— 
The spring struggles of the American laborers 
have already resulted in a bloody sacrifice on the 
coal-fields of Pennsylvania. The workman in 
these regions allows himself to be exploited by 
his employers until, driven to desperation, he 
resorts to the strike. The employers know 
from experience that a strike among undisci- 
plined masses is marked always more or less by a 
rebellious tendency, a tendency which is readily 
developed when the perfidious creatures of the 
employers succeed in stimulating the weak- 
minded or starving mob to overt acts. This at 
once affords ground for asserting the existence 
of ariot, then comes a plea for armed force, 
and then, for the guidance of the armed force, 
public instructions (intended for general publi- 
cation) are given, to which is added the private 
instruction that every assemblage of the people 
em masse must be regarded as dangerous, and 
that the opportunity for firing into them must 
at once be taken advantage of. The affair at 
Morewood, near Mt. Pleasant, Pa., can be ex- 
plained only in this way. The accounts are 
wholly unreliable, but that the strikers were 
aggressive is a view which no competent per- 
son would entertain. Of the Sheriff’s Deputies 
no one was wounded, and the bodies of the 
fallen strikers were picked up outside the com- 
pany’s grounds. It is hence clear that the 
strikers were shot down without provocation, 
and the monopolists of Pennsylvania have 
upon their consciences another of those bloody 
deeds which they utilize as a means of intimi- 
dation for breaking up a strike already half 
lost. The capitalists are playing a dangerous 
game, and the future will show whether the 
sentiment among the laboring classes is in 
favor of allowing the murder of their comrades 
to go unavenged. 





ECONOMISTS AND AGITATORS., 


Amos G. Warner,in the New York Record 
and Guide, March 28.—During the all-day 
debate on the Single Tax which was indulged 
in by the American Social Science Association 
at its meeting in Saratoga last September, Mr. 
George permitted himself to cast certain 
reflections upon economists as aclass. When 
brought to book for the slur by Prof. Selig- 
man, Mr. George was understood to say he 
did not mean that all professors of political 
economy, and least of all Prof. Seligman, 
could be accused of hypocrisy. But he instanced 
the case of a Prof. Ogilvie, in Scotland, who a 
hundred years ago secretly shared views which 
he did not publicly declare. He further said 
that professors naturally belonged to the prop- 
erty-owning class,and were therefore opposed 
to all attempts at reform. The ready answer 
to this was that if college professors were 
likely to be biased in one way it was more than 
probable that popular orators might be biased 
in another. Mr. George had quoted Macaulay’s 
saying, that if there were any large pecuniary 
interests concerned in denying the law of grav- 
itation, that law would not be acknowledged 
to this day ; but he omitted to state that if 
great numbers of unpropertied persons were 
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directly interested in believing that it was 
false, special pleaders would not be lacking, 
at any rate under a democratic form of govern- 
ment, to prove not only that it is invalid, but 
that it is essentially absurd and preposterous. 
All men are biased. And while we look for 
the greatest assistance from the scientific study 
of social problems, while we believe that the 
economists of the present time are both con- 
scientious and able, we also believe there is a 
place and work for the agitator. Though it 
is easy to sneer at Mr. George as one who does 
not know that there is a ‘‘ science of finance,” 
yet the economists and students of finance are 
more wide-awake and more useful because of 
Mr. George. The agitator and the scientist, 
each working in his own way, are both needed 
to perform the task sketched by Wendell Phil- 
lips in his oration on O’Connell : ‘‘ The moment 
a large issue, twenty years ahead of its age, 
presents itself to the consideration of an empire 
ora republic, just in proportion to the free- 
dom of its institutions is the necessity of a 
platform outside of the press, of politics, and 
of the church, whereon stand men with no can- 
didate to elect, with no plan to carry, with no 
reputation to stake, with no object but the 
truth, no purpose but to tear the question open 
and let the light through it.” 


WHO DO THE SAVING? 


New York People (Socialist), April 5.— 
Workingmen, bear this in mind: The whole 
capital of this country amounts to less than 
three times the value of the annual product. 
Less than one-third of that product is paid out 
in wages; another third is converted into new 
capital, which you produce and consequently 
ought to own; while the remainder is consumed 
by the capitalists, who live upon your labor. 
Therefore, if any one tells you that you are 
poor because you do not save, you may truly 
reply that you save two-thirds of what you 
produce and starve on the remainder, that the 
capitalists may riot in luxury. You save annu- 
ally, in the average, $500,000,000 worth of rail- 
roads, $1,100,000,000 worth of buildings, $500,- 
000,000 worth of machinery, and about $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of capital in other forms, such 
as gold and silver, ships and vehicles of all 
sorts, agricultural and other improvements, 
additions to live stock and to stocks of mer- 
chandise, furniture, roads, streets, sewers, gas 
and water works, private and public embellish- 
ments, etc., etc. To be brief, youdo all the 
saving, and the capitalists do all the wasting. 
And, like all profligates, they waste recklessly, 
stupidly, for they even waste your time by 
refusing to employ you, depriving themselves 
of the means of wasting more while depriving 
you of the means of life. 





PREVENTION OF BABY-FARMING. 


London Lancet March 21.—The recent baby- 
farming revelations exhibit in ghastly reality 
the whole ordinary plan and circumstance of 
this detestable form of crime. On examination 
the first point that strikes us is that this busi- 
ness rests, like every other, upon a foundation 
of demand. Legally fatherless, practically 
motherless, many thousands of children annu- 
ally born in this country are from birth in- 
tended for other than parental keeping. In 
many cases they are parted with in order that 
they may be forgotten. The ‘' nurse” under- 
stands this, and she will, fora suitable remunera- 
tion, supplemented, it may be, by the prospect 
of a sum payable through an insurance agent, 
guarantee their disappearance. Advertisement 
is the medium of communication, and frequent 
changes of name and residence enable the 
guasi-parent, for a time at least, to baffle sus- 
picion, and thus the inconvenient infant is 
transferred and absorbed into obscurity. Then 
follows the well-known process of neglect, 
starvation, and death. We may naturally ask 
whether nothing can be done to arrest at its 
beginning this indiscriminate transfer of 
infants, about which nothing appears to be 
so certain as its fatal issue. Why not, for 
example, arrange that every advertisement 
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| relating to the custody of nurse children and 
| every case of infant insurance be liable to of- 
fical registration, this latter to be supported by 
vigilant after-inspection? The work of super- 
vision might be intrusted to the sanitary of- 
ficials or to persons deputed by them, such, for 
instance, as the officers of the Cruelty Preven- 
tion Society, whose efforts have been deserved- 
ly commended. 





SOUTHERN ILLITERACY. 


Chicago Advance, April 2.—Illiteracy in the 
Southern States is shown by the latest Census 
bulletin to be decreasing at a very hopeful rate. 
All of the Southern States tabulated, which 
include such States as Virginia, North and 
South Carolina and Louisiana, show a large 
increase in public school attendance in propor- 
tion to the increase of population. And this 
while Ohio, although leading the States thus 
far tabulated in enrollment, shows a propor- 
tionate decrease. It is inthe South, says the 
bulletin, that the combination of public and 
private school work is most conspicuous. In 
several States it is quite common to give a por- 
tion of the public money to private and denom- 
inational institutions. Another evidence 
that the South is waking up, is the 
effort being made even in the poorest 
districts to provide the means for edu- 
cation. Inthe open country and in wooded 
regions it is often the case that some individual 
permits the use of his land fora house, which 
is constructed by the people of timber from an 
adjacent forest. When the common people 
take hold of the problem of popular education 
in such a spirit as this, there is great hope of a 
brighter day for the South. 


INCREASE OF BEGGARY: AN ANOMALY.— 
Here in New York we have costly public 
charities of the most comprehensive kind, and 
yet millions are expended annually in additional 
and private charity, in maintaining innumer- 
able institutions, many of them covering pre- 
cisely the same ground, in keeping up parish 
relief, and by individuals who look after 
individual cases of need brought to their 
knowledge. Enough is given away every 
year, according to the calculations of those 
who are most familiar with the subject, to 
support in luxury every really poor person in 
town. Where, then, does the money go? for 
we know that,in spite of all this flood of 
practical benevolence, the suffering from pov- 
erty does not cease. Does not very much of 
it go to breed the disease of pauperism by mak- 
ing professional paupers as a necessary supply 
for the professional and salaried philanthropists, 
now so numerous? However that may be, it 
seems to be the fact that the greater the 
bounty the more rapid is the increase in the 
number of applicants for it, so that, however 
much it may be, it is never enough. Mean- 
time, too, street-beggary thrives.—New York 
Sun, April 7. 


THE Just ASPIRATIONS AND DEMANDS OF 
WoRKINGMEN.—How a common system shall 
be established, with perfect justice to capital 
and labor, recognizing fully the moral forces 
at work contemporaneously with economical, 
and the perfectly just distribution of profits 
relative to the use of inventions, is the great 
problem of the day. In considering it every 
student must come to the conclusion that as yet 
the workingman does not receive full justice as 
the result of the use and influence of inven. 
tions. His intelligence will stimulate him to 
agitate great questions until this justice is 
meted out to him. He does not seek to create 
increasing antagonism. nor does he follow any 
desire to destroy the grand results of past 
inventions, but he does wish, as a conservator 
of allthe required forces of industry, to become 
more closely allied to the factor, capital, which 
without him is dead material and which must 
have his vitalizing influence. — Carroll D. 
Wright,in Frank Leslie's Illustrated News- 
paper (New York), April tt. 
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WOMEN IN THE CONFERENCE. 


New York Christian Advocate(Meth.), April 
9.—The Methodists from the beginning of the 
movement have held that women can speak, 
but not a solitary standard Methodist commen- 
tator—Benson, Wesley, or Clarke—has ever, 
so far as we know, written a line to show that 
the subjection of wives to their husbands, or 
the exclusion of women from the ordained 
ministry and from places of rule inthe Church, 
was designed to be temporary, or was an effect 
of the fall, to be swept away when women 
became Christians. This is precisely where 
the Scriptures draw the line. Pray and proph- 
esy? Yes; if she observes the proper de- 
corum of a modest woman. Pray and proph- 
esy in a promiscuous meeting? Yes; other- 
wise those directions concerning decorum 
would not be necessary. Become ordained 
ministers? Mo. Law-makers? Mo. Because 
she is not to usurp or exercise authority or be 
in dominion over man. And the apostle who 
explicitly uttered these prohibitions is the one 
who speaks most frequently and approvingly 
of the kind of work which the Church regarded 
as in harmony with woman’s nature and God's 
law. Yet because he thus commends women 
working in the way he approves, these com- 
mendations are absurdly used to break down 
his plain rules as to her working where God 
and nature do not intend her to do so! 


VOTES OF ANNUAL CONFERENCES, 


Pittsburgh Christian Advocate (Meth.), April 
2.—We have reports from all the [Methodist] 
Conferences which have voted on the admis- 
sion of women except the Northwest Kansas, 
and the result is as follows: 

Previously reported.......... For, 1,006 Against, 1,238 
Southwest Kansas Conf...... " 73 ™ 20 


Wilmington Conference....... “ 65 . 78 








1,144 1,336 


THAT DIVIDED VERDICT. 

The Churchman (Prot. Epis., New York), 
March 28.—It is a serious misfortune that 
the verdict of the court [in the MacQueary 
case] was not unanimous, and that two of its 
five members voted for Mr. MacQueary’s ac- 
quittal. The inference which, we greatly 
fear, will be drawn from this fact is, that Mr. 
MacQueary was justified in his frequently 
repeated assertion that very many of the clergy 
are in substantial agreement with him. Weare 
satisfied that Mr. MacQueary is mistaken, and 
we positively know him to be mistaken in 
statements of this kind which he is reported to 
have made concerning particular individuals. 
He has made the natural and excusable mistake 
of inferring intellectual agreement from expres- 
sions of kind and brotherly sentiment. There 
is no unkind feeling anywhere toward Mr. 
MacQueary; there are many who are most sin- 
cerely sorry for him; many more heartily re- 
gretted the necessity for his presentment; very 
many have hoped, even against hope, that he 
would at last find some honest and manly way 
to reconcile himself with the Church; there is 
no one who is not grieved at the unhappy ter- 
mination of his ministry. The general senti- 
ment was strongly present in the members of 
the court by which he was tried, and it is mainly 
to the strength of that sentiment in the triers 
that we refer the fact that two of them dissent- 
ed from the verdict of the majority. 


UNITARIANISM THE GAINER. 


Christian Register (Unitarian, Boston), 
March 26.—There is one fact which stands out 
with great force to those who study the 
present condition of religious thought. A great 
change is taking place in the prevailing ideas, 
and these changes are towards those fundamen- 
tal truths which Unitarians teach. This is the 
universal drift, whether we regard doctrinal 
theology, Scriptural criticism, or the funda- 
mental ideas of the religion of Jesus. Prof. 
Park, as reported in one of his speeches, main- 
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tained that a number of the early Unitarians 
were more decidedly orthodox than many of 
the advocates of the New Andover Theology. 
Whether this be true or not, it is certain that 
all the changes which have taken place among 
the leaders of the popular denominations have 
been towards those ideas which we represent 
and stand for. We do not assert that the reli- 
ious world as a whole is becoming Unitarian; 
we do maintain that the drift is in this 
direction, and that the modifications which are 
being made in the doctrines of the churches, 
and especially the recent advance in what is 
termed ‘‘ The Higher Criticism,” show which 
way the religious world is drifting. 


Tue Puvrit or To-Day.—In some respects 
the pulpit of the present is stronger than that 
of the past. In scholarship, ina general sense, 
in eloquence or effectiveness of delivery, and in 
efficiency as an educating force, intellectually 
considered, the ministry of the present has 
never been surpassed. But in spiritual power, 
in effectiveness in a spiritual sense, it is by no 
means equal to that of the generation which it 
has succeeded. Doubtless there are exceptions 
to this remark. There are men, and not a few 
in the pulpit of to-day, who have rarely been 
excelled in spiritual power and effectiveness. 
But they constitute so small a proportion of 
the whole as to be conspicuous. The rule is 
that the pulpit, notwithstanding its rich intel- 
lectual endowments and all the favoring circum- 
stances in which it is placed, is inefficient in a 
spiritual sense. The spiritual fruits are by no 
means commensurate with the intellectual and 
pecuninary expenditure.—National Presbyte- 
rian (New York), April. 


CHRISTIANITY AND Drivorce.—As Chris- 
tians, are we to teach God’s Word as it is, or 
let people form false ideasyof the sacredness of 
the marriage relation ? e cannot be God’s 
children and live in open violation to His Word. 
God does not wink at sin, and ‘‘ Those whom 
God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder” is as true to-day as in Christ's time, 
when the words were uttered by Him in answer 
to the question, ‘‘ Is it lawful for a man to put 
away his wife?” What flimsy excuses are 
used in these days! It has become so common 
that young women who are expecting soon to 
take the marriage vow are heard to say, ‘‘ Oh, 
if I don’t like him I won't have to live with him; 
I can get a divorce.” Many who claim to have 
saving faith in God uphold and seem to think 
it all right for parties to be divorced on other 
than Scriptural grounds.—California Christian 
Advocate(Meth., San Francisco), April. 





THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 


A STRONG DELIVERANCE. 


New York Voice (Proh.), April 9.—The 
deliverance made by the New Jersey Con- 
ference of the M. E. Church, to which we 
called attention last week, rings like a clear 
bugle note on a frosty morning. We have 
mever seen anything else from any church 
body (though many such bodies have spoken 
with splendid courage) that seemed to us 
to indicate quite so full an appreciation of 
the importance.of the question and of the 
political necessities of the times. We print 
the resolutions again, as follows: 

Regso.vep, That since our Church brands all license 
as asin, we hold that the proper attitude of Christians 
toward the whole license system is one of uncompro- 
mising opposition. ; 

Resotvep, That while we do not advise the taking of 
isan politics into the pulpit, yet on this most 
important of all political issues we call upon our min- 
i to proncunce most emphatically against any 
party that, in its platform or oe acts, provides 
by license or otherwise for continuance of the 
drink traffic and affords no protection against its 


gee 


vages. 

RgsoLvep, That we emphatically declare ourselves in 
favor of that political party, of whatever name or title, 
that will i te in the party platform the princi- 
ple of Prohibition of the liquor t , and that we will 
not cast our votes for any man, however solemn his 
pledges to aid the cause of temperance, who will per- 
mit himself to be a candidate for office in a party whose 
platform favors the liquor interests by license or other 
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methods of regulation, but that here and now we 
solemnly record our votes for Prohibition, pure and 
simple. 

The resolutions were adopted by a rising 
vote, all but four or five of the Conference vot- 
ing in favor and none voting against them. 





THE New YorK AMENDMENT.—Now that 
the Democrats in the New York Legislature 
have defeated the bill for a special election on 
the Prohibitory Amendment in April, there 
follows the Van Gorder Bill, reported from the 
Assembly Judiciary Committee, for the sub- 
mission of the Amendment at the regular 
November election. This will be passed by 
the Assembly, and if the Republicans in the 
Senate are wise or simply honest they will vote 
for it. Attorney-General Tabor holds that a 
vote in November will be valid, and, indeed, 
only a captious and obstructive disposition on 
the part of Republican Senators is in the way. 
The honesty of the Republican party will be 
seriously impugned if they prevent this vote on 
the Amendment. — Springfield Republican 
(ind.), April 4. 

A Hint TO THE DEMOcRATS.—The Statistics 
show that year by year the Catholic Total 
Abstinence Union grows in strength and the 
courage of its convictions. Already it consti- 
tutes an element with which Democratic poli- 
ticians must prepare to reckon.—/owa State 
Register (Des Moines), April 1. 


THE COMPENSATION QUESTION SETTLED IN 
ENGLAND.—The advocates of Local Option 
have scored a Parliamentary victory. This day 
week they succeeded in reading a Welsh Liquor 
Traffic Local Veto Bill a second time against 
the opposition of the Home Secretary, though 
with the advantage of the Government remain- 
ing neutral. The decision of the Lords in 
‘* Sharpe v. Wakefield” may be regarded asa 
second triumph. It is now finally settled that 
the licensing Justices have an absolute, though 
not an arbitrary, discretion in the renewal of 
public-house licenses as well as in their first 
issue. Any legal claim to compensation is 
thus absolutely barred, though the moral claim 
which arises when a class of traders hitherto 
protected and encouraged are suddenly made 
liable to proscription without reference to 
individual conduct or character, remains where 
it was.—London Guardian, March 25. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





FOREIGNERS AND OUR FAIR. 


Engineering (London), March 27.—As re- 
gards foreign coéperation the [Chicago] direc- 
torate have no reason to be dissatisfied with 
their prospects. There can be little doubt, we 
think, that our own Government will respond 
favourably to the invitation of the President of 
the United States. France has already ac- 
cepted with a cordiality that was scarcely an- 
ticipated after the bitter international wrangle 
over pork and champagne ; and it is satisfac- 
tory to find that the French Government is 
‘*already occupying itself with the measures 
necessary to insure the participation of French 
artists and manufacturers in the international 
celebration.” Russia, another Power most 
friendly to the United States, has also signified 
her intention of being largely represented, 
though we doubt if the appropriation talked 
about—one million sterling—be not largely 
overestimated. The grants named for Japan, 
Mexico, and Brazil, also appear very large, 
being respectively £300,000, £240,000, and 
£200,000 ; still it is pretty certain that all these 
countries are prepared to expend large sums; 
Japan, in her keen desire to establish and ex- 
tend her foreign markets; Brazil, to demon- 
strate the vitality and prosperity of her youth- 
ful Republic ; and Mexico, to attract the influ- 
ence and protection of foreign capital neces- 
sary to develop her vast mineral resources, and 
thus to increase the ballast of the not over- 
stable Ship of State. On all sides, therefore, 
the Executive of the great Columbian World’s 
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Fair may feel content at present, except, in- 
deed, at the short time left at their disposal, 
and during which so much has to be done. 
Last year many invaluable months were 
wasted over more or less useless discussion, 
and in combating with vexatious opposition ; 
fortunately that phase is over, and it remains 
to be seen if the Executive possess sufficient 
skill and power to carry out the very extensive 
programme they have prepared. For ourown 
part we think they do possess these necessary 
qualities. 





INADEQUATE SAFEGUARDS IN AN. 
CIENT TEMPLES, 

London Academy (Correspondence).—Writ- 
ing from Luxor, on January 13, I stated 
that the temples were unenclosed. On my 
return here | happened to meet the modeller 
of the Ghizeh Museum, who asked me, with 
an air of triumph, if I had seen the temples at 
Abydos and was content with the precautions 
that had been taken to guard them, he himselt 
having been there to direct the works. He is 
a very amiable young man, an excellent mod- 
eller, and I had not the heart to tell him how 
matters really stood at Abydos. What I found 
was this:—I had not long been in the Temple 
of Seti I. when I was aware of dark objects 
popping up on the tops of the walls, the said 
objects, by pantomimic signs, expressing a 
desire for daksheesh. Presently. a form 
appeared, furtively flitting about the columns, 
and then others, until at last I had a small 
crowd round me offering relics for sale. A 
remonstrance to the guardian resulted in an 
indiscriminate application of bastinado, and 
the crowd fled tothe door, which was oblig- 
ingly opened for them by another guardian. 
A similar performance was repeated several 
times during the course of my visit. It was 
the same at the Temple of Ramses II. The 
fact being that my friend had placed doors to 
the temples at their entrances, but he had for- 
gotten that access to them at the backs and 
sides was a feat that acripple might perform 
with perfect ease. This truly Oriental manner 
of doing business is typical of how affairs are 
managed at Ghizeh. A task has to be accom- 
plished, and a gentleman is selected to look 
after it whose training and education has been 
in a totally different direction. 





P. T. BARNUM. 

New York Recorder, April 8.—‘‘ The Prince 
of Showmen™” has left no successor to his pecu- 
liar position in the estimation of the American 
public. Business methods, no less novel and 
daring than shrewd and systematic, many years 
ago made the very mention of Barnum’s name 
an incomparable advertisement. But he was 
too keenly sympathetic with the progressive 
character of his countrymen to rely upon the 
reputation he had won, and he continually 
sought to maintain his supremacy as a caterer 
to popular pleasure by ‘‘ keeping at the head of 
the procession.” The great business he created, 
destined, no doubt, to long prosperity under able 
management, will always bear the impress of 
the individuality of its founder. Neither 
wit nor humor was the foremost charac- 
teristic of Barnum as an exhibitor, but 
geniality. He beamed on the public at all 
times with that aspect of broad _benevo- 
lence that was not without warrant in his 
private life. His ways were especially win- 
ning to children, to whom he principally 
appealed, and there is not to be found any- 
thing in his exhibits justly objectionable or 
unfit for children and ladies to see or hear. 
There has been no one who did more to pre- 
serve the circus from vulgarity and to hold it 
to its proper province of instructing and edify- 
ing, while it amuses. Personally, Phineas T. 
Barnum was an estimable and typical American 
man. He possessed the confidence of his 
neighbors as their counselor in local matters, 
as was shown by his election as Mayor of 
Bridgeport. He was not manyssided, but 
simple, and every one who saw him ‘‘ on the 
road” could easily think what sort of citizen he 
was at home. 
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steamers. 
Tramps and Their Ways. Perigrinus. Gentleman's Mag., London, April, 14 pp. 
GERMAN. 
POLITICAL. 


Belgium, Succession to the Throne of. Ueber Land und Meer, Stuttgart, March, 
4 page. With portrait of Prince Albert of Flanders, the Heir-apparent. 


Caprivi (Herr von), The Free Thinkers, and the Austro-German Treaty of Com- 
merce, Die Nation, Berlin, March. Suggests that the political outlook in Ger- 
many depends mainly on Caprivi’s action in respect of the Austro-German 
— of commerce. If he give way to the farmers, the Free thinkers will oppose 

im. 

France’s War Preparations and the ImmediateSignificance of Her Fortress System 

on Her Eastern Boundaries. A Kogalla von Bieberstein. Nord und Sud, Breslau, 

March, 28 pp. Discusses the military ~~) of her war preparations and 

distribution of troops along her Italian, Swiss and Luxembourg frontiers. 
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SCIENCE. 


meow & Pe: ny Dubre. Die Nation, Berlin, March,1p. Science has vindi- 
cated Herder in the strife in which he was borne down by the Idealism of his 


age. 

Archeology, Schliemann’s Servicesto, E. Schrider. Unsere Zeit, Leipzig, 
March, 12 pp. Givesa sketch of his life and labors. 

Enemy of Mankind (the) War against. (Conclusion). A. Gottstein, Deutsche 
Rev., Breslau, March, 19 pp. Onthe importance of recent investigations in 
Bacteriology. 

Handicraftsman (A Windy). A. Biirkner. Garten/auée, Leipzig, March, 3 pp. 
Illustrated. The utilization of atmospheric pressure as power in minor 
industries. 

Hospital Patients, New Efforts inthe Domain of. Westermann’s Monats-Hefte, 
Brunswick, March, 1 PP. Traces the History of hospitals, and givesa sketch of 
the Sea-hospital on the Isle of Northerney. 

Mathematics (Picturesque). Dr. A. Nagel. Vom Fels zum Meer, Stuttgart,March, 
3pp. 4lIlls. Argues that mathematics and arithmetic are by no means dry 
studies when the problems are so selected as to stimulate our interest in their 
solution. 

tes. E.v Falkenhorst. Vom Fels sum Meer, Stuttgart, March, 2 pp. 
The defensive organisms proper to the system ; white blood-corpuscles, etc. 

Psychology (Voltaire’s). H. Morf. Die Nation, Berlin, 3 pp. Assigns him a 
middle place between Idealism and Materialism, A man without creative power 
but a popular philosopher. 

Koch's Treatment of Consumption of the Lungs, Semmola’s opinion of. A. Gott- 
stein. Deutsche Rev., Breslau, March. Contends that Semmola’s objections are 
purely theoretical. 

Sylt and the Jutland Bank. Friedrich Heincke. Unsere Zeit, Leipzig, March, 
17 pp. Sketch of a scientific expedition to the North Sea chartered by the Ger- 
man Fisheries Association. 

Tuberculosis, Prof. D. Liebreich’s Remedy for. Die Nation,Berlin,No. 22, 2¢ pp. 
Describes the Spanish Fly (Cantharis) treatment. 

Movements (Voluntary and Involuntary). W. Henke. Deutsche Rundschau, Ber- 
lin, March, 13 pp. Treats of Reflex actions — by Sensations, and of the 
extent to which they can be imitated by the Will. 


Books of the Week. 


AMERICAN. 


Arabia, After Death in. Sir Edwin Arnold. W.S. Gottsberger & Co. Paper, 
ribbon tied. $1.00 

Art Dictionary (Adeline’s). Costhiniog a complete Index of all terms used in 
Art, Architecture, Heraldry, and Archzo ony. ranslated from the French, and 
Enlarged. With nearly 2,000 Illustrations. D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, $2.25. 

Bible (The) and Modern Discoveries. With Map and Illustrations. Henry A. 
Harper. Macmillan & Co. $2.50. 

Brazil : Its Condition and Prospects. Including the Downfall of the Empire, 
and the Establishment of the Republic and the Reciprocity Treaty. C. C, 
Andrews, ex-Consul General to Brazil. D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, $1.50. 

Canada, and the Canadian Question. Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. Macmillan 
& Co. $2.00. 

Constitution of the United States (the), Easy Lessons on: Including the Consti- 
tution Itself, and the History of Its Adoption. Alfred Bayliss. W.W. Knowles 
& Co., Chicago. Boards, so cents. 

Courts of the U.S. (the Principal); General Digest of Decisions. Lawyers’ 
Co-op. Pub, Co., Rochester, N. ¥Y. Sheep, $6.00. 

Daughter (The), Her Health, Education, and Wedlock: Homely Suggestions 
for Mothers and Daughters. W. M. Capp, M.D. F. A. Davis, Philadelphia. 
Cloth, $1.00, 

Diabetes: Its Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment; with Clinical Illustrations. 
C. W. Purdy, M.D. F. A. Davis, Philadelphia, Cloth, $1.25. 

Eims (Typical) and Other Trees of Massachusetts. Lorin L. Dame. Introduc- 
tion by Oliver Wendell Holmes. Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
$15.00. 

English Words, The Compounding of, When and Why Pe or Separation is 
Preferable : With Concise Rules and Alphabetical Lists. F. H. Teall. J, Ireland. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Expert Testimony, The Law of. H.W. Rogers. St. Louis Law Jour. Co. 
Sheep, $5.00. 

Fishes of North America that are Taken on Hook and Line. W. C. Harris. 
Harris Pub. Co. Illustrated. 40 Monthly Parts, Suds. ea., $1.50. 

Insurance, The Law of, as Applied to Fire, Life, Accident, Guarantee, and 
Other Non-Maritime Risks. . May. Little, Brown & Co. 2 vols. Sheep, 
$11.50. 

Iron Game (The): A Tale of the War. Henry F. Keenan. D. Appleton & Co. 

loth, $1.00. 

Jewish Problem (the), Solution of: or, Israel’s Present and Future. D. Barron. 
Introduction by Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. Fleming H. Revell Co. Cloth, 60 
cents. 











Mad ; or, Robert Drury’s Journal Devos Fifteen Years’ Captivity on 
That Island. And a further Description by the Abbé Rochon. Edited by Capt. 
Passfield Oliver, R.A. Macmillan & Co. §r.50. 

Martyrs (the English), Acts of, Hitherto Unpublished. The Rev. J. H. Pollen. 
Cath. Pub. Society. Cloth, $2.00. 

Mounds (Emblematic) and Animal Effigies. Stephen D. Peet. Amer. Antiqua- 
rian Office, Cloth, $3.50. 

Negro Problem (The). W. Cabell Bruce. J. Murphy & Co., Baltimore. Paper, 
25 cents. 

Nursing (Medical). Lectures Delivered in the Royal Infirmary, Glasgow. J. 
Wallace Anderson, M.D. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Odyssey (The) of Homer. George H. Palmer. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Cloth, $2.00. 

Peel: Twelve English Statesmen. J. R. Thursfield. Macmillan & Co, 60 
cents. F 

Pessimism: A History and a Criticism. James Sully, M.A., LL.D. D. Appleton 
& Co. Cloth, $4.00. " 

Rail The Cosmopolitan), A Compacting and Fusing Together All the 
World's ¢ Reeth W Gilpin. The History Co., San Francisco. Cloth, $2.50. 

Sermons Preached in Clifton College Chapel. The Rev. J. M. Wilson, M.A. 
Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 

Soverei aber and Courts of Europe. By “ Politikos.’” With Portraits. D. 
Appleton & Co. Cloth, $1.50. : Sepa che i 

Christian) and Stories of the Saints as Illustrated in Art, an 
of Chae Seeking -, hamabg Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Cloth, $2.00. 
War-Times, An Idyl of. Major W. C. Bartlett, U. S. A. Lew Vanderpcole 
b. Co, 


[April 11, 1891, 


Current Events. 








Thursday, April 2. 

In the Connellsville coke region, a crowd of striking workmen are fired 
upon by deputy-sheriffs in charge of the Morewood works ; eleven strikers are 
killed and upwards of forty wounded...... The Chicago Wor!d’s Fair Nationa] 
Commission formally ignore the action of the Board of Control...... At 
Albany the members of the Legislature of both political parties confer on the 
Taxation Bills; the Rainey Bridge Bill passes both Houses. In New York City 
at a Free Trade Meeting in Cooper Union,a letter from Governor Hill. 
declining to be present and condemning Free Trade, is received with hisses 
nadine Information is received that Warner Miller and party, ex route to inspect 
the Nicaragua Canal, had been stranded on Roncador Reef. 

Minister Rudini informs the Italian Secretary of Legation at Washington 
that his Government demands only the prompt yee of the New Orleans 
lynchers...... In North Sligo the Anti-Parnell candidate is elected by 780 
majority...... General Booth is seriously ill. 

Friday, April 3. 

Minister Rudini’s dispatch to the Italian Secretary of Legation at Washing- 
ton is considered at a Cabinet meeting ; Secretary Blaine is making inquiries 
about two Italians who, after the murder or Flannigan and McClure in Penn- 


sylvania, two years ago, fled to Italy...... Detective O'Malley, accused of 
jury bribery, surrenders to the New Orleans authorities...... In the New York 


State Senate the Judiciary Committee submits a Constitutional amendment 
creating a Court of Appeals of fifteen members; Mr. Fassett introduces a 
Bill providing for an East River Bridge Commission; in the Assembly the 


Congressional District Reapportionment Bill is reported...... New Haven 
women present with great success the Greek Tragedy * Antigone’’...... In 
New York City, the Grand Jury recommend the use of audible signals in the 
railway tunnel...... A woman is found starving to death, with nearly $1,000 


cash, in her room. p : 

An explosion of fire damp inacoal mine in Staffordshire, England, kills 
ten persons and severely injures several others...... Professor Tyndall is 
improving. 

Saturday, April 4. 

The killed in the conflict in the Connellsville coke region are buried at 
Scottdale, Pa.; there is no further disturbance...... The storm does much 
damage to shipping along the New England coast...... Warner Miller tele- 
graphs that he arrived safely with his party at Greytown, March arst. 

The Government of Newfoundland decides not to issue bait licenses except 
to American and Newfoundland fishing vessels ; this action is supposed to be 
intended asa retaliation upon Canada...... There is rejoicing in Government 
circles at Ottawa over the success of Sir Charles Tupper’s mission to Washing- 
tom.....< Important Insurgent successes in Chili are reported w7a Paris..... 
The International Miners’ Congress decides to organize a general strike on 
principle only...... Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria and his mother, Princess 
Clementine receive letters threatening their death unless they leave the coun- 
try ; the Minister of Foreign Affairs is threatened with assassination...... Nego- 
tiations for the admission of American pork into Germany are renewed. 

Sunday, April s. 

t is announced that Baron Fava will sail on the rth inst...... At Osage 
City, Kansas, George Hoover, Editor of the 7zmes, is mortally shot by James 
McNales...... There is a fallof snow throughout Northern Albome. 

In Phoenix Park, Dublin, a meeting of upwards of two thousand people is 
addressed by Mr. Parnell...... A conclave of supporters of the Chilian Insur- 
gents meets at the Grand Hotel, Paris...... Belgian miners declare in favor of 
a general strike in case the Government refuses to assent to the revision of 
the Constitution. 

Monday, April 6. 

Sir Charles Tupper and his colleagues of the Canadian Cabinet call upon 
Secretary Blaine for the purpose of continuing Reciprocity negotiations,but on 
being informed that it was the desire of the President that the conference be 
postponed, leave Washington...... In the New York State Senate an attempt 
is made to revive the charter of the New York Cable Railway Co., and action 
is post poned for one day; the Bill appropriating $200,000 for the Chicago 
World’s Fair is unanimously passed...... In the Assembly (it being the last day 
for the introduction of Bills) many new Bills were introduced and referred— 
among them, one giving the Battery Park loop to the Elevated Road...... 
Severai riotous strikers are arrested in the coke regions....../ An annual con- 
ference of the Church of the Latter Day Saints begins at Kirtland, Ohio 
Pee Civil Service Commissioner Roosevelt continues his investigation of the 
Baltimore Postoffice...... Municipal elections occur in Connecticut and Ohio 
aewens In New York City and Brooklyn the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
organization of the Grand Army of the Republic is celebrated by many posts; 
the anniversary is also observed in many other places...... The Commission on 
Municipal Consolidation agree upon President Green’s proposed Bill provid- 
ing for The Greater New Fork, and the draft is forwarded to Albany 
The Senate Committee finish its investigation of the Sugar Trust...... The 
New York Conference of the M. E. Church votes against the admission of 
women as delegates. 

A sensation is caused in the House of Commons lobby by a rumor that Par- 
nell had been privately married since the divorce proceedings, but not to Mrs. 
O’Shea...... A dispatch from Berlin states that it is announced that Germany 
decides to withdraw the prohibition against American pork...... There is 
a serious revolt in the Punjab. 

Tuesday, April 7. p 

The resignation of Senator Edmunds is received and accepted by the Gov- 
ernor of Vermont, to take effect Nov. 1, 1891...... Chicago elects as Mayor, 
Hempstead Washburn, Republican...... The Republicans elect a Supreme 
Court Justice in Michigan...... Many States hold municipal elections; in 
Kansas, women manifest great activity, and poll a heavy vote...... It is 
announced that Lorenzo Crouse, of Nebraska, will succeed General Batcheller 
as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury...... The New York State Assembly 
passes seventy-three Bills...... In New Orleans the Grand Jury actively 
enters upon an investigation of the lynching of Italians at the Parish Prison 
ha Se P. T. Barnum dies at Bridgeport, Conn......The Rev. Dr. Edward D. 
G. Prime, for upwards of thirty years associate editor of the New York 
Observer, dies at his residence in New York City...... Baron Fava arrives 
in New York from Washington. 


Parnell is said to have married Mrs. O’Shea’s daughter, who is a ward in 
Chancery...... The Mayor of Cork announces that Parnell had offered to 
resign his seat in Parliament, but was dissuaded by him...... Justice Stephen, 
before whom the celebrated Maybrick case was tried, retires from the English 
Bench...... There is anxiety in the Continental capitals regarding the political 
situation...... Commercial attachés are to be added to the staffs of the French 
embassies and legations. 


Wednesday, April 8. : 
In the New York State Senate Mr. Fasseit’s Bill for an East River Bridge 


Commission is amended and passed...... President Harrison opens the Patent 
Centennial in Washington......Andrew Carnegie is arrested at Pittsburgh 
for contempt of court...... Kincaid, the newspaper man who shot Congress- 


man Taulbee in Washington, is acquitted. 

The Paris Zemfs publishes the will of Prince Jerome Napoleon, in which 
Prince Victor is disinherited, disowned, and declared a rebel...... In conse- 

uence of the massing of Russian troops on the Galacian and Silesian frontiers, 
the German Government decides to strengthen the eastern frontier garrisons 
...++.Information is received in London of the seizure of the German steam- 
ship Romulus by the Chilian Government; the Romulus was loaded with 
nitrate, and paid export duty on it to the revolutionists. 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF THE EDITORS OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS, 


Spelling and Pronunciation: 

3 A. Marcu, LL.D., L. H. D., Professor of the 
English Language and Comparative Philology in 
Lafayette College. 

Chemistry: 

Ropert OGpen Doremus, M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Toxicolo and Medical 
Jurisprudence in the Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, and of Chemistry and Physics in the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 


Astronomy, Mathematics and Physics: 

Simon Newcoms, LL.D., Superintendent of the 

Nautical Almanac, U. S. Navy, Washington, 
D.C. 


Frank H. Bicetow, M.A., Assistant, Nautical Alma- 
nac, Navy Department; formerly .Assistant at 
Cordoba Observatory and Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Racine College. 

Associate Editor in Physics: 
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Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 


Constitutional Law: 

Hon. T. M. Coo.ey, LL D., Professor of Law in the 
University of Michigan; Chairman of the U. S. 
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** Constitutional Limitations,”’ etc. 

Hon. A. C. ANGELL, Detroit, Mich. 

Medicine : 

Frank P. Foster, M.D., Editor of ‘‘ The New York 
Medical! Journal,’’ and of the ** Encyclopedic Med- 
ical Dictionary.” 

Bacteriology: 

T. MircHett Pruppen, M.D., of the College of 

Physicians and Surgeons, New York City. 
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Evolution: 
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Theology and Philosophy: 

D. S. Grecory, D.D., ex-President of Lake Forest 
University ; formerly Professor of English Liter- 
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Biblical Terms: 
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Literature in Yale University ; Principal of the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature ; Editor of 
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Rosert Francis Harper, Ph.D., Instructor in 
Semitic Languages in Yale University. 


Naval and Nautical Terms: 
Rear Apmirat S. B. Luce, U. S. Navy, President of 
the U. S. Naval Institute. 


Military Terms: 
Major Generac O. O. Howarp, LL.D., U.S. Army, 
Commanding Division of the Atlantic; Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. 


Etymology: 
F. A. Marcu, Jr., Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of 
Modern Languages in Lafayette College. 
G. H. Barc, Ph.D., author of the ** Gothic Glos- 
sary.”’ (Dr. Balg has charge of Germanic words 
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Botany: , 
Frank H. Know tron, S.M., Professor of Botany in 
the Columbian University and Assistant Curator of 
Botany U. S. National Museum. 


Buddhistic Terms used in English: 
F. Max Miter, LL.D., Professor of Comparative 
Philology in Oxford University, England. 


American History: 
Benson J. Lossinc, LL.D., Author of *‘ The Picto- 
rial Field Book of the Revolution.”’ ** Pictorial His- 
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Carrot D. Wricut, United States Commissioner of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Music: F 
Anton Serpi, Conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra, New York. 
Laura C. Hottoway-LanGcrorp, President of the 
Brooklyn Seid! Society. 
W. J. Henperson, Music Critic of ‘* The New York 
Times.”’ 
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CHARLES Forster Situ, Ph. D., Professor of the 
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University. 
Literature: 

Rossiter Jounson, Ph.D.; Editor of ‘* Appleton's 
Annual Cyclopedia” and of * Little Classics.”’ 

Francis Hovey Sropparp, Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in the University of the 
City of New York. 

Faulty Pronunciation and Faulty Dic- 
tion (Appendix): 

A.rrep Ayres, Author of ** The Orthoepist,’’ **‘ The 
Verbalist,”’ etc. 

Anglo-AfricanW ords: 
Henry M. Srancey, the African Explorer. 
Aboriginal Words: 

D. G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., Professor of American 
Archeology and Linguistics in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Oriental Words Adopted into English 
Usage: 

Wituiam Excvior Grirris, D.D., Formerly in Educa- 
tional Service of the Japanese Government ; author 
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History "’ (Chautauqua series), etc. 

Pomological Terms; 
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Washington, D. C. 
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6. The Scientific alphabet of the American Philological Association is used in 
giving the pronunciation of words. 


7. Words that have a special denominational or class meaning are in all cases to be 
| defined by persons representative of the denomination or class to which 


they belong. 


This work bristles with other points of advantage, of more value and importance, perhaps, to some of our readers, than any of the above. 
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afte 

Dirt falls out when the chimney 
is taken off, not into a pocket as 
in other central-draught lamps. 


Putting in a new wick is a very 


easy matter indeed. 
All this seems strange 


who knows how troublesome other 


good lamps are. 


It is in all the good lamp-stores. 


Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


is one of those inven- 
a tions that seems to be 
finished. It seems to 
reach the end as to 
goodness of light 
in every way, 
and ease of 
management. 
The only care 
it requires is 
filling and wip- 


PrtrsBuRGH Brass Co, 


to one 








“SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by numerous Physicians in the United States and many 
foreign countries to be the FINEST and BEST preparation of us class 


FOR THE RELIEF OF, AND IN MOST CASES A CURE 


» SCROFULA, GENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING 
OF CHILDREN AND CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Por Sale by all Draggists. 





- ALMOST AS PALATABLE 


AS MILK. 

~~ The oil. is so disguised that 

the most delicate stomach 
can take it without the 
slightest repugnance, 








REMARKABLE AS A 


FLESH PRODUCER 
PERSOBS GAIN RAPIDLY WHILE TAKING IT. 





FOR 
DISEASES 


SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 
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The Ten Commandments in the 
19th Century. 


new book on the Decalogue. By Rev. F. S. 
ScuEnck, pastor of the Brick Church, Montgomery, 
" New York. 12mo, cloth, 139 pages, printed on 

superior paper, in large clear type. Price, $1.00. 

Postage free. 

“*The Law is spiritual.’ It has, nevertheless, its 
natural, moral and practical significance, which in this 
book is zealously expounded and forcefu!'v advocated. 
The author takes up each of the ten commandments in 
order, and applies them socially, commercially, politi- 
cally and religiously.”—From the Preface. 

“This book should be read in every house and cir- 
culated by missionaries.’’—The Press, N. Y. 

** Mr. Schenck is earnest and fearless in what he says, 


and his book is to be commended to e thoughtless 
as wellastoevery thoughtfal person.” — Star, N.Y. 


Funk & Wagnalls, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Eastern Proverbs and Emblems. 

The book having the above title is unique, entertain- 

ing, forcible ; compiled from 1,000 scat- 

t vols., and drawn from the depths of the natural 

and — mind, it serves to apply and affix great 
ro and 
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natural truths. 12mo, cloth, 280 





The Fourfold Gospel. 


The Fourfold Gospel, consolidated without 
alteration, being woven into a single continu- 
ous narrative, presenting the Life of Christ 
in the order of its Events, arranged in sec- 
tions, taken from ‘‘ Butler’s Bible Work,” 
vol.1. New Testament. By J. GLENTWORTH 
Butter, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 212 pp., with 
maps, index,etc. Price 75cents. Post free. 


A marvellous symmetry and completeness is the 
result of this combination. 

Among the half-dozen similar attempts to make one 
Gospel out of the four, there is none that can be com- 
pared with this one for exact accuracy in the use of the 
Text, without adding or omitting: for prolonged and 
exhaustive study of the whole subject, for distinct 
reference in every line to the particular Gospel in 
which it occurs. Dr. Butler spent a whole year in the 
construction of the text as it stands, and no one yet 
has found the first error or flaw in it. 

For the Preacher in Study and Pulpit, for the 
Student, the Teacher and the Reader, and for use in 
Family Worship,this purely Scriptural Life of Christ 
will be found invaluable. 


Why Four Gospels? 


OR, THE GOSPEL FOR ALL THE 
WORLD. A Manual designed to aid in the 
Study of the Scriptures and to a better 
understanding of The Gospels. By D. S. 
Gregory, D.D., late President of Lake 
Forest University; Prof. of The Mental 
Sciences in the University of Wooster, etc. 
NEW EDITION now ready. t2mo, cloth, 
348 pp. Price, $1.25. Postage free. 


This able work is given to show that imfinite reason 
presided in the production of the Four Gospels. That 
a Divine plan is seen in each of them considered by 
itself, anda like plan in the whole of them taken 
together, it presents and criticises the answers to the 
question, hy Four Gospels? which were given in 
past ages—by the Harmonists, the Adlegorists, the 
Rationalists and others down to date, and shows 
where they fail to reach the truth or satisfy the under- 
standing. 

J. Glentworth Butler, D.D., author of 
“The Butler Bible Work; or, Bible Readers’ Com- 
mentary,” in which he quotes liberally from Dr. Greg- 
ory’s book, says : 

“It is a master-work upon its special theme. It is 
the only complete and exclusive exposition of the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the Gospel writings and their 





writers.”’ 





The Two Books of Nature 


and Revelation Collated. 


By GEORGE D. ARMSTRONG, D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, 213 pp., $1.00. Post free. 


: 


clear.’ 
The Record, Phila.: ‘ His acquaintance 


Congregationalist, Boston: ‘ A learned, candid and unusually exact treatise, admirably 


not only with chemistry and geology, but also with 


biblical criticism, admirably fit the author to reconcile much in the historical portion of Scripture, which, when 


taken literally, seems obscure and conflicting.” 


Christian Union, New York: “ This book is timely, and will accomplish much good.” 
Interior, Chicago: “The author writes with fairness, and evinces a thorough knowledge of his 


subject. 


His views are skillfully defended, and well worth consideration.” 
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